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A specially commissioned oil painting on canvas interpreting "Robert Clive And Mir Jafar After The Battle Of Plassey 1757" by Francis Hayman. 
The painting recreates the meeting between Robert Clive and Mir Jafar. Robert Clive's victory at Plassey in 1757 was decisive in establishing 
British rule in Bengal and confirmed his own reputation as a great military leader. Mir Jafar, one of the defeated Nawab's generals, allied his troops 
to Clive and was appointed Nawab of Bengal in return for his support. Although one of the first artists to exploit Anglo-Indian subject matter, 
Hayman never visited the country and this may account for his awkward rendering of the elephant. 

Width: 41" (106cm) | Height: 33V4" (85cm) £1,870 

COVID-19: SHOWROOMS NOW OPEN BY APPOINTMENT 

Our Nettlebed showrooms have been established for 40 years and its 36 rooms of attractive and inspirational displays make it the country’s 
leading source of classical furniture. The showrooms substantial size combined with scheduled appointments makes us well-placed to offer a safe 
environment to browse and discuss your furnishing requirements. 

Ensuring the safety and well-being of our visitors and staff is imperative so we have implemented strict hygiene procedures which include 
temperature checks, regular sanitisation, face masks and anti-bacterial gel for all visitors. 

Stringent measures are also in place with our delivery team meaning we are able to deliver safely and promptly whilst also offering our much-loved 
Home Approval Service. 

TO BOOK YOUR SHOWROOM OR HOME APPROVAL APPOINTMENT, OR FOR EXPERT ADVICE 
REGARDING OUR UNRIVALLED SELECTION OF STOCK, PLEASE CALL 01491 641115 

LONDON 608 King’s Road • London • SW6 2DX | OXFORDSHIRE Kingston House • High Street • Nettlebed • RG9 5DD 

OVER 1,000 ITEMS OF EXCLUSIVE CLASSICAL FURNISHINGS IN STOCK 

www.brightsofnettlebed.co.uk 
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CRAWLEY, HAMPSHIRE 

T his breathtaking Grade II listed home is close to Winchester, with outstanding 
views of Hampshire's countryside. Dating back to the 17th Century, the home's 
Jacobean features overlook a remarkable garden, known for its spring display of bulbs 
and flowering cherry trees. 

6 BEDROOMS | 6 BATHROOMS | 6 RECEPTION ROOMS | SELF-CONTAINED FLAT WITH 2 BEDROOMS 
3 CAR GARAGE BLOCK | MACHINERY STORE | TENNIS COURT | LANDSCAPED GARDENS | PASTURE LAND 
STOCKBRIDGE 4.5 MILES | WINCHESTER 4.5 MILES (LONDON WATERLOO FROM 61 MINUTES) 



Guide price £6,000,000 

Knight Frank London & Winchester 

edward.cunningham@knightfrank.com 020 78611080 —^ 

george.clarendon@knightfrank.com 01962 677 234 (^nTne/V\QrkGT.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Ref: WIN110122 

















THE NATIONAL AGENTS 
LOCALS RECOMMEND 



KENT TOYS HILL 



A beautiful, unlisted, period farmhouse with an abundance of character, just under 
1.5 acres of gardens and grounds, outbuildings and one of the most exceptional 
panoramic views one could ask for. 


* 


Please contact 

SEVENOAKS OFFICE 

01732 740600 

sevenoaks @j ackson-s tops .co.uk 


GUIDE PRICE: £1,950,000 


OOQ 


jackson-stops.co.uk 


(^nTheMarket .com 
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HASLEMERE, SURREY 

T his remarkable home sits on the banks of Marley Heights with 180-degree views of 
South Downs National Park. With more than 13,000 sq ft of accommodation fitted 
out with state-of-the-art amenities, the property is just a short drive from Haslemere 
town centre. 

9 BEDROOMS | 8 BATHROOMS | 7 RECEPTION ROOMS | INDOOR SWIMMING POOL | SPA 
WINE CELLAR | DOUBLE GARAGE | OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL | TENNIS COURT | IN ALL ABOUT 1.95 ACRES 

HASLEMERE 3 MILES | GUILDFORD 15 MILES 



Knight Frank London and Haslemere 
oliver.rodbourne@knightfrank.eom 020 78611093 
russell.grieve@knightfrank.com 01428 770 562 

Housepartnership 

dcarter@housepartnership.co.uk 01483 266 705 nTnemQrK0t.com 

knightfrank.co.uk 


Ref: HSM150239 





























Palladian Country House 


Kinlet, Shropshire Bewdley: 6 miles, Bridgnorth: 10 miles, Birmingham: 27 miles 

Beautiful Grade I listed Palladian country house with panoramic views of open countryside. 4 reception rooms, 
15 bedrooms, estate office, study, 2 self-contained flats, tennis court, stable block comprising 7 original stalls, 
tack room, gym, various classrooms and workshops, further 5 bedroom house, traditional farm buildings, 
walled garden, cricket field and parkland. Planning permission for new indoor swimming pool. 

About 102 acres | Guide £3.5 million 


















Tony Morris-Eyton 

Savills West Midlands 
01952 897 553 
amorris-eyton 
@savills.com 


James Walker 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3504 7295 
james. walker 
@savills.com 
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Kent, Stodmarsh 



A fine country house providing 
a superb family home 

Canterbury: 6 miles (Canterbury West to London St Pancras from 57 mins) 

Reception/dining hall | Drawing room | Study | Gym | Kitchen/breakfast room | Family room | Cellar/wine store 
Master bedroom with dressing room and ensuite bathroom | 4 Further bedrooms (all ensuite facilities) 11-Bed annexe 
Games room/bar | Triple garage | Carport | Tractor store | Stable block with hay barn and tack room 

Gardens and paddocks 
About 5 acres 


Edward Church Jane Layfield 

Canterbury Office | 01227 473 700 Canterbury Office | 01227 473 700 


/struttandparker ^0 @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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Kent, Deal 



An important and historic listed Georgian country house together 
with good secondary house, in need of sensitive updating 

Deal: 3 miles, Walmer station: 1.7 miles (St Pancras from 84 mins), A2: 4 miles, Dover: 6 miles, Sandwich: 8 miles, Canterbury: 19 miles 

4 Reception rooms | Kitchen | Breakfast room | Office | Lift | Snooker room | Wine cellar 
Store rooms | 7 Bedrooms (3 ensuite) | Day room/nursery | 2 Further bathrooms | 3-Bed staff flat 
The Old Farm Flouse comprising: 3 Reception rooms | Kitchen | 4 Bedrooms | 2 Bathrooms | Kentish barn 
Extensive garaging and outbuildings | Swimming pool | Gardens and grounds 

About 8.6 acres 


Simon Backhouse Edward Church 

Canterbury Office | 01227 473 700 Canterbury Office | 01227 473 700 


/struttandparker ^0 @struttandparker struttandparker.com 

60 Offices across England and Scotland, including prime Central London. 
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Beautiful Private Estate 


Launceston, Cornwall Launceston: 6 miles, North Cornish Coast: 11 miles, Tavistock: 24 miles, Exeter: 50 miles 

Superb, highly private estate set in wonderfully unspoilt countryside. 4 reception rooms, master bedroom with 
adjoining bathroom and dressing room, 5 further en suite bedrooms, offices and domestic storage, wine cellar, 
staff wing comprising 3 bedrooms, traditional stable block, 2 bedroom lodge, 4 bedroom farmhouse, outbuildings, 
modern farm buildings, landscaped gardens and grounds, lake, parkland, arable and pasture land. EPCs = B-G 


About 215 acres | Guide £4.5 million 

























Penny Dart 

Savills Truro 
01872 885 835 

pdart@savills.com 


Alex Lawson 

Savills London 
National Farms and Estates 
020 3944 4815 
alawson@savills.com 
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Attractive Residential Farm 


Bruton, Somerset Bruton: 4.5 miles, Castle Cary: 7 miles, Frome: 11.2 miles 

Elevated farm with far-reaching views across the Somerset countryside. 5 bedroom farmhouse 
with potential to extend, 2 semi-detached cottages, range of farm buildings with development 
potential (STPP), Bronze Age hillfort, productive grassland farm. EPCs = E-F 

About 249 acres | Guide £3.6 million 

Anna Wilkinson 

Savills Salisbury 
01722 562 782 
anna.Wilkinson 
@savills.com 


savills 
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savills.co.uk 














Splendour Restored 

Ayrshire, Scotland Ayr: 7 miles, Prestwick Airport: 10 miles, Glasgow: 42 miles 

Category A listed castle standing above the River Doon. 4 reception rooms, 13 bedrooms, 

11 bathrooms, ballroom, cinema, stable block with garaging, loose boxes and cottage, 5 bedroom 
coach house, 3 further cottages, parkland grazing, woodlands and salmon fishing. EPCs = E-G 

About 309 acres | Offers over £3.9 million 

Evelyn Channing 

Savills Edinburgh 
0131 516 7585 

echanning 
@savills.com 


Cameron Ewer 

Savills Glasgow 

0141 530 9668 

cameron.ewer 
@savills.com 


savills 
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savills.co.uk 

























Idyllic Sustainable Farm 


llminster, Somerset llminster: 4.1 miles, Taunton: 11.7 miles 

Residential farm with newly built sustainable farmhouse. 3 reception rooms, 5 double 
bedrooms (3 en suite), 2 bedroom cottage, 1 bedroom annexe, separate office, outbuildings, 
modern farm buildings and prize-winning herd of Red Devon Cattle available. EPCs = B-E 

About 56 acres | Guide £2.75 million 


Penny Dart 

Savills Exeter 
07768 328 732 

pdart@savills.com 


Anna Wilkinson 

Savills Salisbury 
07976 784 645 

anna.Wilkinson 
@savills.com 


savills 
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Georgian Family House 


Aynho, Oxfordshire Banbury: 6 miles, Bicester: 9 miles, Chipping Norton: 13 miles 


An impressive and beautifully presented former rectory in fabulous gardens. 5 reception 
rooms, 9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, wine cellar, range of outbuildings and landscaped walled 
gardens. 


About 1 acre | Guide £2.95 million 


James Walker 

Savills London 
Country Department 
020 3944 0231 
james.walker 
@savills.com 


Nick Rudge 

Savills Banbury 
01295 291 788 

nrudge@savills.com 


savills 
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Diverse Residential Farm 


Bere Regis, Dorset Wool Train Station: 5 miles, Wareham: 7 miles, Dorchester: 11 miles 

Well-equipped farm comprising a 4 bedroom farmhouse, 3 semi-detached cottages, 
semi-detached mill in need of restoration, range of farm buildings with development 
potential (STPP), productive arable land, pasture land and woodland. EPCs = E-Exempt 

About 421 acres | Guide £4.75 million 


George Syrett 

Savills Salisbury 
01722 562 789 

gsyrett@savills.com 


Louisa Over 

Savills London 
National Farms and Estates 
020 3918 7159 
louisa.over@savills.com 


savills 
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savills.co.uk 










COUNTRY LIFE 

Cottages Special 

EXPLORE THE RUSTIC BEAUTY THAT OUR PICK OF THE UK’S 

DREAM COTTAGES OFFER 



Don’t miss your chance to advertise your property in our cottages issue 

Booking/copy deadline: 8th July 2020 

For more information on advertising please contact Oliver Pearson 
oliver.pearson@ti-media.com - 07961 800887 
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CRENDELL, DORSET 

T his charming country home, designed by leading local architects, is nestled away 
on the edge of Cranborne Chase. Crendell Farm is perfect for creating family 
memories with its wonderful open-plan interiors and outstanding equine facilities, set 
within the beautiful surrounding countryside. 

5 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
EQUESTRIAN FACILITIES | 11 ACRES | EPC E 
FORDINGBRIDGE 4.5 MILES | SALISBURY 14.5 MILES 



Guide price £2,000,000 

Knight Frank Winchester & Sherborne 
george.clarendon@knightfrank.com 01962 677234 
luke.pender-cudlip@knightfrank.com 01935 810062 

Ref: SHE012075556 


(^nTheMarketcom 

knightfrank.co.uk 











Today, it’s not an estate agent you need. 
It’s a partner in property. 


And nowadays, with so 
much at stake, it pays to choose 
that partner with great care. 

Perhaps unsurprisingly, 
the name Knight Frank 
invariably appears at the top of 
most people’s candidate list. 

We are, after all, the world’s 
largest independent property 
firm. With 500 offices across 
60 territories worldwide. 

But what also sets us apart 
is the fact that we operate as 
a partnership. Something no 
other major competitor can lay 
claim to. 

The value of independence 

We are neither owned by 
a bank, nor are we beholden to 
shareholders. 

We believe that makes a 
crucial difference to the quality 
and impartiality of the advice 
we can provide. 


Indeed, this principle of 
partnership extends to our 
clients, too. 

We have always prided 
ourselves on our tradition 
of nurturing long-standing 
relationships, many stretching 
back for decades. 

A partner for life 

People tend to stick with 
us, because they trust us. 
Whether they are looking 
for a home to buy or rent, 
commercial property, expert 
mortgage advice, or even help 
with moving house. 

And now that we have 
invested over £5 million 
over the last four years in 
our professional training 
programme, we are gaining 
clients and market share at an 
ever increasing rate. 

This may well explain 



Knight 

Frank 


Your partners in property. 


the four Gold awards we won 
at last year‘s UK Customer 
Experience Awards. 

As one commercial 
property client recently told 
us, “You are streets ahead of 
the competition, as you bring 
me relevant opportunities, 
aligned to my property 
strategy, with evidence and a 
recommendation”. 

Client satisfaction 
Or this, from a client in 
Notting Hill: “It is reassuring 
to have such a vast range of 
expertise on hand through a 
single source”. 

If you would like to find 
out just how vast that range 
of expertise really is, may we 
invite you to pay us a visit at 
knightfrank.co.uk 

Your partners in property 
await you. 


country.houses@knightfrank.com 

02039445169 
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mm Frank 


It's time to make your move to the country 

Find your perfect country home with the help of Knight Frank. South East England benefits from some of 
the UK's sunniest weather and offers a diverse landscape of forest, coast and land. With a stunning range 
of architecture and history, Knight Frank will make finding your ideal country home a walk in the park, no 

matter what your requirements are. 



Kirdford, West Sussex 

Set across 6.5 acres, this beautiful Grade II listed country house in Kirdford boasts period charm, exposed timbers and inglenook fireplaces. 

5 BEDROOMS | 2 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS 

Guide price £1,650,000 russell.grieve@knightfrank.com 01428 770562 



Nr Hartley Wintney, Hampshire 

Set in the hamlet of West Green, this beautiful period country home is full of character, dating from the 18th Century. 

5-6 BEDROOMS | 3 BATHROOMS | 4 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 1 ACRE | EPC F 

Guide price £1,350,000 mark.potter@knightfrank.com 01256 350600 



Otford, Sevenoaks 


A charming Grade II listed former farmhouse accentuated by delightful gardens and outbuildings. 

5 BEDROOMS | 2 BATHROOMS | 3 RECEPTION ROOMS | APPROXIMATELY 2.77 ACRES 

Guide price £1,375,000 


james.storey@knightfrank.com 01732 744477 






























The Haven, West Sussex 

Perfectly placed within West Sussex's belts of woodland, this barn conversion boasts a heated swimming pool, paddocks and ancillary accommodation. 

4 BEDROOMS 4 BATHROOMS 3 RECEPTION ROOMS APPROXIMATELY 9 ACRES I EPC F 

Guide price £1,285,000 james.grillo@knightfrank.com 01483 617919 




Itchen Abbas, Hampshire 

Set in the heart of the Itchen Valley, this converted village hall looks out onto a beautifully landscaped garden. 

4 BEDROOMS 3 BATHROOMS I 4 RECEPTION ROOMS GARDEN 

Guide price £1,400,000 george.clarendon@knightfrank.com 01962 677234 



Wadhurst, East Sussex 

A stunning Grade II listed country house with a tennis court, swimming pool and a 17th Century detached barn with planning permission. 

6-7 BEDROOMS 2-3 BATHROOMS I 3-4 RECEPTION ROOMS I APPROXIMATELY 11.57 ACRES 

Guide price £1,600,000 simon.biddulph@knightfrank.com 01892 772942 


If you’re thinking of selling your home, or would simply like some 
advice on the market, get in touch today. We’d love to help you. 


♦ 


(i)nTheMarket .com 
knightfrank.co.uk 


Connecting people & property, perfectly. 




























WARWICKSHIRE / OXFORDSHIRE - Sutton-under-Brailes 

Cotswold Barns | 3.5 Acres | 2,632 sq ft | Outbuildings | POA 

* London Marylebone 1 hr from Banbury * Oxford 28 miles * Stratford upon Avon 16 miles * Soho Farmhouse 20 mins 

Beautiful period barns with full planning permission to convert to a 4-bedroom family home 
with separate guest annex or office within Cart Barn. 

Perhaps the finest view in South Warwickshire across the glorious Stour Valley. 

Large Dutch Barn could convert to stabling or garaging with planning. Separate entrance to 
land and buildings. Borehole supplies water and electricity is connected. 



01299 896968 liza@gherbertbanks.co.uk 


/oo/iat t/ie ^ea am///xte/i to tA&axme& 



Rarely available, immaculately presented four bedroom town house 
with amazing sea views literally just a few steps from the beach. 
Completely renovated this gorgeous home has four good sized bedrooms, 
three bathrooms (two with freestanding baths), immaculate kitchen with aga 
and a lovely sitting room with spectacular sea views. 

A rare chance to own one of Cromer’s most desirable properties. No chain. 

£475,000 

Marketed by Arnold Keys, Cromer 01263 658004 

h 
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SUPERBLY EQUIPPED AGRICULTURAL SMALL HOLDING, 
EXTENDING TO 17.96 ACRES (7.27HA). 

Brigg 11 miles: Lincoln 18 miles 

• Modern and comfortable detached 2 bed timber cottage 
(Subject to an Agricultural Occupancy Condition) 

• Extensive range of modern clear-span farm buildings 
extending to over 19,000sq.ft. 

• Approx. 15 acres of versatile land classified as Grade 3 

Guide Price: £550,000 


RICS 



The Society for 
the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings 



Founded by William Morris, 
the SPAB protects the historic 
environment from decay, 
damage and demolition. It 
responds to threats to old 
buildings, trains building 
professionals, craftspeople, 
homeowners and volunteers 
and gives advice about 
maintenance and repairs. 
Since 1877 countless 
buildings have been saved for 
future generations. 

Information about maintaining your home is available through events, courses, 
lectures, publications and telephone advice. 

To support our work why not join the SPAB? Members receive a quarterly 
magazine, our list of historic properties for sale and access to our regional activities. 

www.spab.org.uk 020 7377 1644 

A charitable company limited by guarantee registered in England & Wales. Company no: 5743962 
Charity no: 1113753 37 Spital Square, London El 6DY 


The Exchange, Driffield, East Yorkshire,YQ25 6LD. 01377 253151 Q 
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17 th June-31 st July 

The aura of serenity emanating from Dominic 
Welch's sculpture has gained him both a dedicated 
following and an international reputation as one of 
Britain's leading young sculptors. The calm stillness 
of his archetypal forms invites tranquil contemplation. 
His vision has been formed by many influences - 
among them Zen Buddhism, Cycadic sculpture, even 
Stone Age art - but over the years these influences 
have been distilled into a distinctive means of 
expression. Welch's deceptively simple shapes have 
a timeless quality and a quiet presence that belongs 
to no particular age. They are uniquely his own. 

Jenny Pery 

Author and art historian 
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Ionian Angel 

kilkenny limestone 
70 x 68 x 13 cms 
21V 2 x 26% x 5Vs ins 

Catalogue £15 
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Messum’s 


12 Bury Street, St. James’s, London SW1Y 6AB Tel: +44 (0)20 7287 4448 * 

The Studio, Lord’s Wood, Marlow, Bucks SL7 2QS Tel: +44 (0)1628 486565 


www.messums.com E: info@messums.com 


Our annual Sculpture Exhibition at The Studio, Lord's Wood, Marlow, will be online this year. 


dominie 



Light on the Horizon 

An online exhibition of oil paintings from inspirational 
places with exceptional light, including Knoydart, 
Skye, Venice and East Anglia. 



Santa Maria della Salute, Venice. Oil on canvas 30 x 20 inches. 


William J Swann, The Manse, Ardvasar, Isle of Skye IV45 8RS 
01471 844403 info@wjswann-art.com 
www.wjswann-art.com 
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DRUMMOND READ 

CHARTERED ARTS* AMTIQiJES SURVEYORS 


Challenging, complex and contentious issues 
concerning fine art and antiques? 


SPECIALIST VALUERS SINCE 1992 

• Trusts & Estates • Insurance • Expert Witness • Forensic • 
• Litigation • Matrimonial • Damage • Restoration • 


SOUTHAMPTON 


EDINBURGH 


LONDON 


LEEDS 




drummondread.com 


Pamela Kay, RWS, RBA, NEAC 

6 th June - 10 th July 



Irises at Giverny Oil, 16x20 inches, £2,250 Poppies in the Garden Oil, 16 x 20 inches, £2,250 

This exhibition is an only available online. All works are available for sale and will be dispatched by post or courier. 

Island Fine Arts, 12 Southgate, Chichester, P019 1ES T: 01243 532798 E: gallery@islandfinearts.com 

www.islandfinearts.com 




















Sir Kyffin Williams (1918 - 2006) 

FARM, CWM BYCHAN 

Oil on Canvas | Signed 
Size: 22" x 36" | Framed: 28" x 42" 

£ 36,000 


We continue to operate as usual for any enquiries by telephone or email. 

Free delivery and safe, no obligation viewings can also be arranged with a member of our team. 

Please call for details. 


ROWLE S 

FINE ART 


Tel: 01584 872123 

enquiries(a)rowlesfineart.co.uk | www.rowlesfineart.co.uk 
53 Mill Street, Ludlow, Shropshire, SY8 IBB 
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Follow us: 





Carrick Leaf Wall Light 
WA0050.IV 







VAUGHAN 


020 7349 4600 
vaughandesigns.com 
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The Duchess of Devonshire 

Deborah (1920-2014) was the youngest daughter of David Freeman-Mitford, 2nd Baron Redesdale, and Sydney (nee Bowles). 
The author of 14 books—including multiple memoirs and her correspondence with Patrick Leigh Fermor—Deborah 
also sat for a portrait by Lucian Freud. She married Andrew Cavendish, 11th Duke of Devonshire, in 1941, and 
played a key role in the restoration of the Chatsworth estate in Derbyshire. In 1999, she was appointed 
a Dame Commanderof the Royal Victorian Order for her service to the Royal Collection Trust. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 

Get six issues of Country Life for £6* 
Visit www.countrylifesubs.co.uk/may20 

’"After your first 6 issues, your payments will continue at £34.99 every 
three months. For full terms and conditions, visit magazinesdirect.com/ 
terms. Offer closes October 31, 2020 
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Sarah Farnsworth Photography 
















Pinehurst II, Pinehurst Road, Farnborough Business Park, Farnborough, Hampshire GUM 7BF 

01252 555046; www.countrylife.co.uk 

Too eager for beavers? 


A LOT of water has flowed down¬ 
stream in the 500 years since the 
beaver disappeared from the UK 
countryside, but does this mean it’s 
right to reintroduce an animal into an environ¬ 
ment that has dramatically changed since the 
rivers it inhabited meandered through a rela¬ 
tively unpopulated landscape? The growing 
expectation that beaver reintroductions on 
a grand scale will help restore some depleted 
ecosystems may be correct, but they must 
be carried out sensitively and within the law. 

Official trials have revealed results that 
anyone who cares about Nature cannot 
refute: beavers bring increased biodiversity, 
cleaner water, slower flow, carbon capture 
and the sheer joy of spotting such a capti¬ 
vating mammal. The fact that this large, 
secretive, industrious animal is out there 
‘beavering away’, engineering all these good 
things, shows that, with agreement, we can 
reintroduce animals to the modern environ¬ 
ment in appropriate situations. 

However, the beavers that were illegally 
released on the River Tay in Perthshire about 


14 years ago have caused conflict between 
conservationists and farmers, who complain 
that the animal’s infamous dams, excavations 
of flood defences and blocking of drains have 
hampered farming operations. The beavers, 
of course, were simply getting on with their 
lives, because that’s what beavers do. 

In 2017, there were an estimated 450 
of them in 114 locations in lowland Scotland. 
Releasing them on some of the country's 
most productive land without consent was 
not the best way to promote the beaver and, 
consequently, has jaded views on the reintro¬ 
duction of other species. It may also result in 
beavers suffering from inappropriate culling 
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methods—an example of why the conserva¬ 
tion status of any species should be con¬ 
tinually reviewed through the decades. 

The best-case scenario is to operate in 
a big enough area with all parties agreeing 
to a long-term management plan; beavers can 
work more than 500 yards away from their 
main lodge and the river may run through 
many landholdings, affecting flow both up and 
downstream. Without regulation, beavers 
released by well-meaning landowners could 
have a detrimental effect on their neighbour’s 
land. And there will be negatives: in Poland 
in 2010, major flooding was attributed to bea¬ 
vers, which resulted in a cull of 150 animals. 

It will be incumbent on Natural England— 
the Government body responsible for 
licensing any reintroduction—to come up 
with a straightforward, long-term plan that 
doesn’t hinder positive releases, but can 
adapt to accommodate realistic solutions to 
any problems that may arise. They should 
also come down hard on anyone perpetrating 
illegal releases, because they are unfair on 
everyone, especially the beavers. 
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Why we need a Blue Belt 


Further protections for sea life, such as basking sharks (above) and spiny seahorses (below), could create marine havens around the UK 


B eleaguered whales, dolphins 
and sharks could find a haven 
in British waters after an inde¬ 
pendent review, published last 
week, urged the Government to tighten 
preservation measures for some underwater 
sites in England and Northern Ireland. 
Although Marine Protected Areas (MPAs) 
already cover 40% of the English seas, the 
review panel—whose members included 
academics, conservationists and marine- 
industry representatives, led by former 
Defra minister Richard Benyon—found 
that the current system does not allow 
ecosystems to recover in full. They 
recommend introducing new Highly 
Protected Marine Areas (HPMAs), where 
any activity that could potentially cause 
damage would be banned. 

Conservation bodies welcome the pro¬ 
posal. Lissa Batey of The Wildlife Trusts 
notes that, if the Government adopts the 
suggestions in full, HPMAs would ‘protect 
everything within their boundaries, includ¬ 
ing mobile and migratory species—[that’s] 


all habitats and wildlife, from tiny hermit 
crabs living on the seafloor to dolphins and 
basking sharks that are occasional visitors. 
Therefore, the whole ecosystem in that area 
stands to benefit.’ 

Jean-Luc Solandt of the Marine Conservation 
Society adds that a ‘blue belt’ centred on 
HPMAs would not only increase fish numbers, 
their size and the diversity of seabed life, 
but also fix more carbon underwater, as well 
as leading to ‘more opportunities for fishing 
outside of no-fish areas and more socio¬ 
economic benefits’. However, Dr Solandt 
adds, for all this to happen, the new high- 
protection areas would need to be closed off, 
with rigorous monitoring and surveillance 
and ‘stricter consequences for those who 
fail to abide by these laws and guidelines’. 

The National Federation of Fishermen’s 
Organisations counters that banning fishing 
from MPAs would ‘come as a hammer blow’ 
for coastal communities at what is already 
a difficult time. It quotes the example of the 
Cromer Shoal marine conservation zone, 
where a designation as a higher-protection 


area would spell the end of the local crab 
industry. The review recognises the fishing 
industry’s concerns and suggests the Govern¬ 
ment should ‘mitigate the impacts’. 

However, writes Mr Benyon in the report’s 
preface, the panel concludes there is a need 
for highly protected areas: ‘[Their] substan¬ 
tial benefits justify the negative effects and 
we provided Government with proposals for 
their designation.’ Carla Passino 
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For all the latest news, visit countrylife.co.uk 



The National Gallery’s acquisition fever shows no sign of abating. After adding paintings 
by Liotard, Gainsborough and Lawrence to its collection last month (Town & Country, 
May 27), the museum has now purchased its first work by Spanish artist Joaquin Sorolla. 
Shown at the London gallery last year as part of its ‘Sorolla: Spanish Master of Light’ 
exhibition, The Drunkard, Zarauz (1910) is ‘a deeply human painting’ that makes ‘brilliant 
use once more of the indispensable Spanish colour—black,’ according to curator 
Christopher Riopelle. View online at www.nationalgallery.org.uk 


Sniffing out the invader 

J APANESE knotweed is one of the most unwelcome garden visitors 
and can blight a house sale. The invasive plant can grow at a rate 
of 4in a day and insinuate itself into brickwork and drains, causing all 
sorts of damage. The good news is that dogs, whose sharp sense of smell 
is increasingly being used in health and environmental sectors, can be 
trained to sniff it out when it’s still underground: two fox-red labrador brothers, 
Mick and Mack, have been trained for the purpose by dog-training specialist RFA 
Security, partner of knotweed-removal company Environet UK. 

‘Misrepresentation cases are on the rise,’ warns Nic Seal of Environet. ‘It’s not 
uncommon for knotweed to be cut back before a survey and I’ve even seen cases where 
the seller has placed a membrane horizontally in the ground over an infestation and 
laid a lawn or pathway over the top.’ KG 



Good week for 

Spider-plant fans 

The UK has its first-ever National 
Collection of spider plants. Plant 
Heritage has awarded the pres¬ 
tigious recognition to a Kent 
house that hosts 18 varieties 

Grateful parents 

A ‘Herculean’ effort has allowed 
Ludgrove School, Berkshire, to wel¬ 
come back more than half of its Year 
6 boarders—one of only two preps 
in the country to do so 

Slow living 

An Essex resi¬ 
dent has been 
showing people 
the joy of a slower 
pace of life as he takes his giant 
tortoise for walks around Harlow 

Heritage sites 

Historic England, which has 
already made £1.8 million available 
to 70 heritage organisations, is 
launching a second emergency 
pandemic fund, with grants of up to 
£25,000 to help maintain buildings, 
monuments and landscapes 

Concerts to look forward to 

Hadleigh Old School, a former 
Victorian boys’ school in Suffolk, 
is being relaunched as a concert 
hall, with a summer festival for 2021 

Garden visiting 

Newby Hall in North Yorkshire, the 
2019 Historic Houses Garden of the 
Year, is open to the public again 

Bad week for 

Lockdown lunacy 

The Wildlife Trusts are calling for 
people to behave better at their sites 
after the charity had to deal with 
several episodes of nest-trampling, 
littering, wildfires from portable 
barbecues and verbal abuse to staff 

Coal 

It’s been two months since Britain 
generated any electricity from coal, 
in what is thought to be 
the longest coal-free 
stretch since the 
Industrial Revolution 

Performing arts 

More than two-thirds of London 
theatres and production companies, 
for whom social distancing is 
unrealistic, could close by the end 
of the year due to lack of revenue 





Town & Country 



‘Produce a photograph that isn’t a record, but is a feeling’: Charlie Waite’s Buttermere II, Cumbria 


The journey is the destination 


W HEN Charlie Waite picks up the phone, 
he seems to forget who’s being interviewed. 
‘What are you doing?’ he asks. ‘What are you look¬ 
ing at?’ I tell him I’m watching a young blackbird 
in my garden that’s learning how to fly. ‘Ah! Good! 
You’re doing it! You’ve opened up with what’s hap¬ 
pening. We’re all doing it. We’re fully opening up 
to wildlife and Nature, where we never have before.’ 

Mr Waite is known as the ‘father of British 
landscape photography’—a title he brushes off. 
What, then, has he been up to during lockdown? 
‘I’ve found myself trying to photograph an earwig!’ 
he answers with a childish excitement that belies 
his 71 years of experience. ‘I’ve never done that 
before. I’m bewitched by bugs. I spent 30 minutes 
this morning trying to photograph a dragonfly.’ 

Although famous for landscapes, it’s quickly 
apparent that his real passion is the process 
of taking a picture. He’s thrilled how the public has 
connected to Nature, especially through images, 
during lockdown. ‘Photography has become the 
people’s new common language and everyone 
is joining the conversation,’ he says. ‘I’ve always 
thought everyone should take photos. It’s a conduit 


to help you see more. The end product isn’t neces¬ 
sarily the point. My mother used to cook, but she 
rarely ate what she cooked—she just loved the 
process. Photography is the same, it’s therapeutic.’ 

He reminds me of my blackbird and advises: 
‘When she’s left, go and photograph her nest,’ 
he says. ‘Look at how the outside is hard and the 
inside is so soft. Produce a photograph that isn’t 
a record, but is a feeling. It’s an extension of you.’ 

What positives can we take away from the pan¬ 
demic? Mostly, Mr Waite says, he’s been thinking 
about the past. ‘The outcome of that retrospection 
has been to realise that we’re all on this amazing 
journey. I want to immerse myself more with 
the landscape, with life. We were dislocated from 
life. It’s an extraordinary thing that’s happening 
to us. We’re reflecting on our own existence, 
thinking “Who are we all, what’s all this about?” 
Have we been going down the wrong road?’ 
Charlie Waite (www.charliewaite.com) is the 
founder of the Landscape Photographer of the 
Year Awards and, next month, is judging the 
Arts Society’s Isolation Artwork Competition. 
Visit www.connected.theartssociety.org to vote 


V 





Spot the 
butterfly 


I F you thought you saw a Lulworth 
skipper or a marbled white flying 
about last month, rest assured it wasn’t 
a lockdown-induced vision. This year’s 
warm, dry spring means that British 
butterflies are emerging much sooner 
than expected. Topping the early- 
starter chart is the large blue, which 
has really surprised wildlife watchers 
by appearing almost three weeks 
ahead of average. ‘The large blue was 
recorded on May 14, but isn’t norm¬ 
ally seen until about June 2,’ explains 
Richard Fox of Butterfly Conserva¬ 
tion. Another precocious emerger, 
the silver-washed fritillary, ‘was 
reported on May 30, but the 
average first sighting this 
century is on June 12.’ 

If this trend continues, 
the next few days 
could bring us 



the first glimpses 
of butterflies 
that typic¬ 
ally come 
out in the 
second half 
of June and early July, such 
as the purple emperor, the chalk hill 
blue and the silver-spotted skipper. 



Look out for (from top) purple 
emperors, chalk hill blues and 
large blues emerging early 
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Let’s hear it for British 
food standards 


F ARMING campaigners are urging 
the public to make a show of sup¬ 
port for British food, animal-welfare and 
environmental standards to ensure they 
are enshrined in law. Since last month’s 
defeat of an Agriculture Bill amendment 
that would have banned low-standard 
imports (Town & Country, May 20), 
hundreds of thousands of people have 
signed a petition launched by the NFU 
to ensure all imported food matches the 
same standards expected of British 
farmers (www. nfuonline. com). 

The Government has offered multiple 
reassurances on standards, but, with 
the Agriculture Bill moving to the 
Lords and talks beginning on trade 
deals, this is ‘crunch time’ for British 
food, according to the NFU’s Nick von 
Westenholz. Shaun Spiers of Green 
Alliance agrees: ‘Unless they are put 
into law, [the Government’s] promises 
are only as good as the next minister 
or the economic imperative of a trade 
deal. We need legal certainty.’ 

In this respect, Mr Spiers feels that 
headlines about chlorinated chicken 
have been ‘slightly unhelpful’ because 
they fail to convey the extent of the envi¬ 
ronmental impact that low-standard 
imports could have. He points out that 




upholding current standards is not 
merely about protecting British farmers 
or even consumers: ‘It’s about the use 
of pesticides, more inputs, more pollu¬ 
tion, the massive feedlots and the 
slurry they produce.’ 

‘Ultimately,’ adds Mr von Westenholz, 
‘it’s about the kind of farming you 
want to have across the world. If you 
say [imported] food should meet our 
standards, you are incentivising more 
sustainable farming. Essentially, you’re 
saying: “You are very welcome to com¬ 
pete in our marketplace, so long as 
you are producing food that is suited 
to the 21st century.’” 

He exhorts everyone to rally around 
British food by signing the NFU petition 
and ‘speaking to neighbours and 
friends, telling them how important 
this is’. Mr Spiers recommends people 
write to their MP: ‘There’s no substitute 
for a personal letter. I know a number 
of Conservative MPs who are very 
concerned and might make their 
voices heard next time.’ CP 


Calling all knitters 



T HE Prince’s Foundation is inviting • 
anyone with an interest in knitting 
to contribute to a collaborative art installation 
that will open at Dumfries House, Ayrshire, next 
year. The initiative, which builds on the charity’s 
community programme, Knitwise, and is part of 
a collaboration with the Joseph Ettedgui Foundation, 

celebrates knitting as a traditional craft and highlights the role it can play 
in improving mental health. The complete artwork will see hundreds of hand- 
knitted squares joined together to cover the estate’s 18th-century John 
Adam-designed bridge in a blanket of colour. 

Ashleigh Douglas, future textiles manager for the charity, says that complete 
beginners are especially welcome: all they have to do is knit a simple square 
with sides of 20cm (just under 8in)—this ‘can act as a great introduction to the 
hobby. My top tip would be to start with chunky needles and wool, as these 
tend to be the easiest to work with’. 

In line with the ethos of the foundation, the project places emphasis on 
sustainability. ‘We encourage knitters to use up excess wool where possible. 
Alternatively, people could consider unravelling unwanted woollen items and 
recycling the yarn.’ Afterwards, the installation will be split into smaller 
blankets, which will be given to charities across the country. CP 


Country Mouse 

Nature’s scars 


H IGH above the pretty village of Exton stands 
Hampshire’s Old Winchester Hill, crowned by 
a 3,800-year-old, Iron-Age hill fort. Some of the 
barrows are thought to be even older. It was a good 
place to build, high above the yew trees with 360- 
degree views across the Solent to the south and the 
soft valleys inland. Often, when we walked there, 
following the South Downs Way and the Monarch’s 
Way across the summit, we would comment on how 
the scenery was archetypically British: rolling hills 
and fields in 1,000 shades of green, with the darker 
yew woods on the steeper slopes. 

In truth, I hadn’t noticed the ash trees as central 
to the pleasant picture—partly, I suspect, because 
ash trees are everywhere. Or were. Now, they are 
dead or dying in their millions, killed by ash die- 
back. The scars of their loss stand starkly against 
the current verdant landscape. The scene looks 
more like the result of bomb damage than some¬ 
thing caused by a tiny fungus that was unknown 
two decades ago. 

Ash trees have never had the status of oaks or elms 
because there were simply too many of them to ever 
be really important. I loved them for being exactly 
that: plentiful. Every painting needs a background 
and now the countryside is losing some of it. MH 



Town Mouse 

Fuelled by flapjacks 


T HERE never was all that much enthusiasm in this 
house for home schooling, but as week 12 of it 
comes to a close, and as prospect of a return to school 
before September vanishes (and even then perhaps 
not full time), what little there was seems utterly 
extinguished. The children are getting bored of home¬ 
work and they are already bored of screens, although 
they suffer from an inability to turn them off. All 
they really want to do is see friends. Their parents, 
juggling with work commitments, are tiring of the 
daily battle to get them to study. A change in the 
weather hasn’t helped either. 

It was very fortunate, therefore, that, last week, 
the children discovered a new favourite food: flap- 
jacks. The recipe is simple enough for them to make 
(they are intermittently eager to cook) and the result 
can be eaten at any time of the day. Such was the 
speed of consumption in the first few days of pro¬ 
duction, both permitted and illicit, that it became 
necessary to start hiding the tin. Careful conceal¬ 
ment combined with rationing, however, has proved 
a renewed incentive to do blocks of homework. 

I dread to think what will happen when the enthu¬ 
siasm lapses. Hopefully, however, it will get us 
to the holidays. JG 
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Quiz of the week 


1) English dandy Beau Brummell was 
born in which century? 

2) In Some Like It Hot, what instrument 
does Marilyn Monroe’s character play? 


3) The noise dogs make that wolves 
do not is: barking, howling or whining? 

4) From the Latin for ‘standing out 
from the flock’, which English word 
once meant ‘remarkably good’ and 
has now come to mean the opposite? 


5) Who is seventh in line to the throne? 



I come once in June, twice 
in November and never 
in May—what am I? 


100 years ago in 


COUNTRY LIFE 

June 19,1920 



A recipe for mead 

S IR—Could you give me 
a recipe for preparing old 
English mead, or, perhaps, 
some of your readers know of 
methods of making this beverage 
to suit the honeys produced 
in different parts of the country? 
— R. D. Sterndale 
A well known book of recipes, 
published some thirty years 
ago, gives the following method 
of making mead: Allow three 
and a half pounds of honey 
to every gallon of water, boil 
for one hour, skimming very 
carefully. Drain the skimmings 
through a sieve, returning 
this to the pan. When almost 
cold stir in a teacupful of 
yeast for 9 gallons. Put in 
a cool place. Bottle in a year’s 
time. ’ — Ed. 


1) 18th (1778) 2) Ukulele 3) Barking 
4) Egregious 5) Master Archie 
Mountbatten-Windsor 
Riddle me this: The letter E 



Oh, the agony! 

Resident agony uncle 
Kit Hesketh-Harvey 
solves your dilemmas 


Party on 


Q After having the same neighbours for 
decades, they sold to a young couple 
who forever have groups of friends and 
shrieking children in their garden. We don’t 
mean to be killjoys, but it has spoilt our 
enjoyment of our own. We mentioned it, 
but they laughed and carried on. Any ideas? 
W. S., Leicestershire 


A What would I now not give for the shriek 
of children and the riotous sound of alfresco 
gatherings in full throat! All is changed utterly: 
everything we took for granted is revalued and 
reappraised. You were a young couple once, even 
if it was, as you imply, decades ago. What once 
were gated ghettos, we have been forced to realise, 
are neighbourhoods. Provided what they are doing 
is legal, let them carry on. Better still, grab a bottle 
of something lovely and hop over the privet to join 
them. Think of them as an opportunity to make 
new friends and experience unfamiliar delights 
that you—who knows?—might enjoy. Life goes on. 
Thank the stars that there is still a rising gene¬ 
ration to shout its affirmative. 




Time to buy 


Starlino Rose Aperitivo, 

£24, Hotel Starlino, 
from Proof Drinks 
(www.proofdrinks.com) 


‘The truth depends 
on who it is that’s 
telling the story’ 

The Clockmaker’s Daughter , 
Kate Morton 


Silhouette Accent 
Shades, £299, Silhouette, 
from Pret A Voir (0800 954 
5689; www.pretavoir.co.uk) 


Dog Stack Print, from £50, 
Killy & Co (07968 973764; 
www.killyandco.com) 



Book of the week 

Memories , Naim Attallah (Quartet, £15) 

Described as ‘one of the most colourful personalities on London’s cultural scene 
over the past four decades’, the publisher, impresario, film producer and journalist 
has compiled this entertaining potpourri of anecdotes and vignettes. They are taken 
from his 15 books, together with contributions from the subjects themselves, bringing 
to life a world populated by everyone from Yehudi Menuhin to Nicholas Coleridge. 
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Another log on the fire By Oliver Preston 




On your walk 

Welsh poppy (Papavercambricum/Meconopsis cambrica) 


A native of damp, shady streams 
and rocky gullies in Wales and 
the South-West, the Welsh 
poppy —llysiau cwsg, the herb 
of sleep, in Welsh druidic lore—has 
made its way from gardens to walls and 
roadsides around the UK. With four over¬ 
lapping, yellow petals on nodding heads 
atop slim stems from June to August, it’s 
the logo of political party Plaid Cymru and 


attracts nectar-loving insects. The 
county flower of Meirionnydd or 
Merioneth, it has caused confusion 
over the years: originally classified 
as a poppy (Papaver) by Linnaeus, it was 
later given its own genus, Meconopsis, 
where it was joined by the blue Hima¬ 
layan poppies. Recent analysis, how¬ 
ever, revealed it’s more closely related 
to European poppies, after all. 


Wines of the week 

Perfect with pizza 
Lidl, Barbera d’Asti 
Superiore, Piedmont, 

Italy 2016. £6.99, Lidl, 
ale 13.5% 

This Barbera is a step up 
from the other one in Lidl’s 
Spring Tour line up and it’s 
worth paying the extra £1 
for the added character: it 
has attractive, firm red fruits 
and a good seam of acidity. 
The perfect match for pizza. 

Vibrant, crisp and rare 
Chateau Le Coin, Sauvignon 
Gris, Entre-Deux-Mers, 
Bordeaux, France 2019. 
£11.49, Avery’s, 

Laithwaite’s, ale 11.5% 

Not often in the spotlight, 
this wonderful—and rare— 
100% Sauvignon Gris (from 
old-vine grapes on limestone 
soils) is vibrant, crisp and 
moreish. It has great depth 
of flavour and intensity, 
combining spicy, rich pear with 
zesty lime; a small portion of oak 
fermentation adds complexity. 




Mandarin zing 
Unico Zelo, Esoterico, 
Riverland, South Australia 
2018. £15.99-£20, All About 
Wine, Corking Wines, Hie, 
ale 11.9% 

Zippy orange-wine style: its 
wafts of basil and flavours 
of freshly squeezed orange 
juice will perk you up. 

Zibibbo, Fiano and Moscato 
Giallo grapes are left on 
their skins, giving the hazy 
colour, raspy texture and lift. 

Prunes and lavender 
Ixsir, Altitudes, Lebanon 
2015. £18.50-£19.26, 
Fareham Wine Cellar, Great 
Western Wine, Great Wines 
Direct, Vintriloquy, ale 14% 

Cabernet Sauvignon, Syrah, 
Caladoc and Tempranillo. 
Cooked-berry fruit, smoky 
prunes, spice and lavender. 
Juicy palate of liquorice, 
prunes, star anise and florals. 



For more, visit www.decanter.com 


Decanter 
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Letters to the Editor 



Mark Hedges 


Letter of the week 

You’re only as 
old as you feel 



More than a hairdo 


A T 71,1 suppose I would be 
categorised by Richard 
Worsley as an ‘older’ woman 
( Letters, June 10), but I have 
to say I don’t much like being kissed by wrinkly old men 
either. In my head, I am still 25 and cannot understand 
why men who look like my grandfather 
want to clutch me in an embrace. 

Ali O’Neale, Edinburgh 

The writer of the letter of the week will 
win a bottle of Pol Roger Brut Reserve 
Champagne 



I WAS interested to read the article on the popularity of the labradoodle 
(March 4). Growing up on our farm in Hampshire, I was privileged 
to know working labradors, spaniels and first-cross lurchers. In addition, 
we had a pedigree standard poodle. She rode on tractors, retrieved pheas¬ 
ants, collected eggs and despatched rats. All this she took on simply by 
observation and intelligence: the only ‘training’ she had was being taught 
her name. Visiting guns would watch the poodle work in awe—after they 
stopped laughing at the idea. She even impressed the royal shooting 
party at Highclere. Poodles seem to get dismissed because of ‘fancy 
hairdos’, but it’s people who make the hairstyles, not the dogs! 

C. R. Lutring, East Sussex 




A roll of the dice 


I AGREE with Athena (‘ The BBC must win cultural 
audiences’, June 3) that there is an inherent danger 
in an organisation turning its back on a loyal audience 
in the hope of a potential one. It is quite the same as the 

England and Wales Cricket 
Board’s attitude to loyal cricket 
fans with regards to their develop- 



Raise a glass 

W HEN lockdown was loom¬ 
ing, a friend gave me 
copies of Country Life to 
help pass the days. I thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed them 
and my daughter’s recent 
89th-birthday gift to me 
was a subscription to your 
magazine. I was delighted 
and now look forward to my 
weekly fix. I have a well-established 



plants from seed. The roses are fan¬ 
tastic at the moment and my 
favourite is one called 
Champagne. It was given to 
me by my husband, who 
sadly passed away almost 
six years ago. It never 
fails to enchant me. I look 
forward to the time when 
we are able to have friends 
and family to stay, and we can 
sit on my terrace and raise a glass. 


garden and have grown my bedding Violet Rose Wilcox, by email 


ment of The Hundred. They are 

betting millions on a potential q CFOSSrOcldS 

audience over proven fans. 

Joshua Spink, Norfolk 


An eye on the prize 


I HAVE had a lifelong love of cameos 
(‘Making a cameo appearance’, June 3), 
not least because of the one that came to me 
through an ancestor, Herbert Whiffen 
from Dorset. Having settled in Canada, 
he married an Irish girl, Mary Brennan. 

During one of his fishing expeditions, 
he found himself in Malta, where he dis¬ 
covered a conch shell. He had it made into 
a cameo ( pictured ) for his wife and, three generations later, 
it came to my grandmother, Aquila Rose. I wonder if my 
great-grandmother gave her youngest daughter the Latin 
name for ‘eagle’ to ensure she was the one of 10 children 
to inherit it. Lorraine Kennery, New York, US 



M Y late great uncle, Wing Cdr John Shewell, would have supported Lucy 
Baring’s logic, endorsed by Robert Jennings ( Spectator, May 20 and Letters, 
June 3). An RAF pilot, his view was that the shorter the period of time one was 
crossing a road junction, the less probability there was of being hit by another 
car—hence his tendency to accelerate on approaching crossroads. His road logic 
went unchallenged by events, but, tragically, a full moon in 1942 
rendered his squadron highly visible and his aircraft, 
together with 20 others, never returned. 

Fortunately, his approach to road safety doesn’t 
appear to be genetic. James Del Mar, Wiltshire 
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Marvellous mutants 



M Y mother and I were fascinated 
to read Charles Quest-Ritson’s 
article on foxglove mutations ( May 20) 
because we were just marvelling at the 
extraordinary plant growing in my 
mother’s garden in Emsworth, Hamp¬ 
shire (above). This marvellous mutant 
has produced not one, but two peloric 
flowers—glorious! 

Joanna Corlett and Caroline 
Richards, by email 


It’s in the bag 

F URTHER to recent correspondence 
(‘The great green cover-up’, May 
20 and Letters, June 3) about the 
benefits of using paper bags instead 
of plastic bags—or not—who 
says paper bags are 
single use? I use them 
over and over again, 
taking them with me 
to the stores. Paper 
wins out every time. 

Catherine Bell, 

Lancashire 
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Chickens to celebrate: 
the native breeds we 
should own. Plus E. M. 
Forster, the home of Sir 
Edward Heath, the dog 
rose and baking sourdough 
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We need to face 
up to history 


T HE jump from a racist murder in the 
US to the demand that we remove the 
statues of Sir Robert Peel in Leeds, 
Bradford and London, Cecil Rhodes 
in Oxford or Gen Sir Redvers Buller in Exeter 
is not only illogical, it’s dangerous. Truth 
demands that we do not falsify history, but 
instead face up to the realities of our past. 
In our necessary determination to fight racism 
and eliminate discrimination, we cannot 
ignore the fact that what seems obviously 
and incontestably wrong today would have 
once seemed wholly reasonable. 

We rightly think that killing people because 
of their beliefs is wicked, but that doesn’t mean 
we shouldn’t commemorate Elizabeth I’s defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 

She tortured and 
murdered her Papist 
subjects, but it’s not an 
insult to today’s Eng¬ 
lish Roman Catholics 
when we celebrate her 
defeat of the Spanish. 

What would be an 
insult would be to pretend that she was, in 
contemporary terms, guiltless. 

History is important and part of it is recog¬ 
nising the men and women that generations 
have thought important enough to celebrate. 
The very fact that there are so many statues 
of Peel ought to give us pause for thought. 
This is the man who stood out against the land- 
owners in their support for the Corn Laws and 
their opposition to the railways. His creation 
of the first real police force was a protection 
of the vulnerable, not a means of suppression. 
No doubt he had all sorts of views we would 
find inimical today, but they should not lead 
us to deny his importance, nor let us forget 
that people of his generation wanted to erect 
statues in his memory. 

Are we saying that we who live in 2020 should 
be the only arbiters of who shall be commemor¬ 
ated? Is there to be no memorial to anyone who 


doesn’t exactly fit the views that we all now 
think are proper and admirable? Gladstone 
wasn’t very progressive on gay rights and 
Disraeli wouldn’t have been much of a cam¬ 
paigner for fair trade. Lloyd George didn’t 
advocate equal pay and Attlee supported our 
independent nuclear deterrent. 

As for the titans of our cultural history, many 
whom we celebrate offended against the most 
basic of today’s standards: MeToo would have 
had a good deal to say about Byron, Hardy and 
Dickens and PETA about John Peel, Stubbs 
and Siegfried Sassoon, but all these are people 
we remember and we diminish ourselves if 
we seek to pretend that they were not import¬ 
ant enough to be remembered publicly. The 

fact that they were 
not examples of our 
contemporary moral 
values, but accepted 
the values of their 
time, doesn’t remove 
their place in history. 

Racism is abhorrent, 
the slave trade one 
of the great evils of history and discrimination 
an ever-present fact in the lives of very many 
of our fellow countrymen. But we do nothing 
to advance the cause of equal opportunity, 
respect and acceptance by punishing the past 
for not upholding the standards of the present. 

Whether we like it or not, Peel, Rhodes, Buller 
and, yes, Edward Colston are all part of our 
history and we need to accept that they were 
serious players in our island story. How much 
better it would be not to tear down statues, but 
instead to accept the truth: that men and 
women who are capable of great things are also 
imprisoned by the beliefs of their own times. 

We, too, are people of our time. Instead 
of pointing the finger at racism in the past, 
we would do well to concentrate on the 
discrimination that is all around us today. 

Follow @agromenes on Twitter 


i Should we who live 
in 2020 be the only 
arbiters of who shall 
be commemorated? j 
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Athena 

Cultural Crusader 

Social 
media must 
not be 
ignored 


P UBLIC sculpture has commanded 
the headlines this week. It’s a sub¬ 
ject that has exercised Athena 
before, however. In her opinion, the 
answer lies in the addition of inscriptions 
(or their complete effacement), not icono- 
clasm or removal. The proposal to establish 
commissions to vet existing public sculp¬ 
ture is well-meaning, but doomed. Athena 
predicts that their deliberations will become 
a source of anger, not a means for assuag¬ 
ing it, and they will be engulfed by politics. 

Another theme of the Black Lives Matter 
protests that has caught Athena’s attention 
is the insistent call via social media for 
cultural institutions—both in America and 
in Britain—to speak out about racism. It’s 
a flattering mark of their perceived import¬ 
ance. In Britain, however, not all of them 


have felt comfortable with the attention 
and, at one level, Athena sympathises. What 
should bodies so far removed from an 
appalling murder in Minneapolis have to say 
on the subject? And what—their abhorrence 
aside—are they meant to articulate? 

i Cultural institutions 
must engage with 
the issues of the 
moment using the 
tools available } 

It doesn’t help either that—in Athena’s 
judgement—there is such a deep genera¬ 
tional divide over attitudes to the medium 
of social media. For those who have come 
to use social media in later life (or who 
merely read about trolling and Twitter 
storms in newspapers), spontaneous per¬ 
sonal reactions to current affairs seem 
feckless. To a younger generation brought 
up with it, by contrast, they are the meat 
and drink of the news. Neither generation 
really understands the other’s attitude and 
the intersection of these perspectives in 
an institutional context is inaction. 


That doesn’t satisfy agitators on social 
media, who choose to judge silence as evi¬ 
dence of racism and complicity. This false 
and bullying accusation is one that the 
institutions in question, nevertheless, find 
difficult to rebut. In demographic terms, 
the professional ranks of the cultural 
sector are predominantly white, which 
robs denials of moral force (although there 
is long evidence in so many of a desire to 
change this). It also makes it very easy to 
say the wrong thing or—no less disastrous 
—to be perceived to do so. 

For all the difficulties involved, however, 
Athena’s sympathies for cultural institu¬ 
tions are limited. To play a meaningful role 
in our society, they have to engage with 
the issues of the moment using the tools 
available. Social media doesn’t make that 
easy, but the alternative is to be irrelevant 
to a young audience. 

It’s an added incentive in this particular 
case, moreover, that the anger being 
expressed on the streets urgently needs 
to be shaped if it is to be turned to any 
meaningful account. Otherwise it will run 
like a river in spate, overturning everything 
it can, until it exhausts itself. Witness the 
toppling and drowning of Edward Colston’s 
statue in Bristol. That won’t serve anyone, 
least of all the protesters. 


The way we were Photographs from the Country Life archive 



^Unpublished 

Dreaming of foreign lands: 
statues of Juno and Jupiter 
in the famous Villa Albani 
gardens in Rome, captured 
for a ground-breaking series 
on Italian gardens by 
Country Life’s first staff photo¬ 
grapher, Charles Latham. 


The Country Life Picture 
Library contains 120 years’ 
worth of photography and 
articles from the world’s 
leading architectural and 
gardens experts. Many 
are available to license 
or purchase in print form 
from £35 plus VAT, or will be 
once life returns to normal. 



Please email enquiries 
to clpicturelibrary 
@ti-media.com 
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Photograph: Charles Latham/Country Life Picture Library 
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Chichester Harbour 

Photograph by Roy Rainford/Getty Images 

I N an article published in Country Life 
in 1956, N. M. Woodall described 
Chichester Harbour as ‘one of the least 
appreciated corners of West Sussex’. The 
writer’s consternation was a moment of extra¬ 
ordinary foreshadowing: less than a decade 
later, in 1964, the 18,500-acre site was design¬ 
ated an AONB, and, although development 
has, thankfully, been restricted, visitors and 
sailors have been aplenty ever since. 

However, the history of these narrow tidal 
inlets, saltmarshes and mudflats—there are 
at least nine different habitats that make 
up the flat landscape, at odds with the rolling 
South Downs immediately to the north— 
stretch back even further. There is evidence 
of human activity in the prehistoric period, 
but the everyday historian normally starts 
with the arrival of the Romans. Tradition 
dictates that they landed on a beach still 
referred to as Roman Landing Place, under 
Claudius’s general Vespasian. The mud was 
so deep that many of their elephants were 
bogged down, but the soldiers persevered, 
undeterred. A little way inland, they built 
Fishbourne Palace, once the largest Roman 
domestic building north of the Alps. It was 
properly excavated for the first time in the 
1960s, and the visible remnants and recon¬ 
structed gardens remain popular today. 

In Fishbourne itself, weeping willows line 
the banks of Chichester Channel and, in the 
town’s church, you can still make out the 
marks of pilgrims on their way to the shrine 
of St Richard of Chichester. Neighbouring 
Bosham, Itchenor and Dell Quay are equally 
idyllic—the latter dispatched two ships to 
fight the Spanish Armada. 

Visitors can board a restored Victorian 
oyster boat to see close at hand the area’s 
outstanding wildlife, including some 55,000 
native and migratory birds, from the distinc¬ 
tive sounding whimbrel to four species 
of tern, plus 40 harbour seals and a number 
of rare flora species. RP 


During the Second World War, 
the harbour used simulated urban 
lighting to distract enemy bombers 
from Portsmouth 

Pockets of ancient oak woodland 
frame the harbour, but the trees are 
under threat from rising sea levels and 
costal erosion; 41% of the AONB is 
below mean high-water spring tides 
and can only be seen at low water 
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My favourite painting Andrew Ellis 


The Seven Legends: Self Portrait by Albert Richards 




Andrew Ellis is the director of Art UK 

C I love portraits, particularly 
self-portraits. This one by Albert 
Richards holds me to the spot. 
Dated 1939, it depicts a young 
man, no more than 20 years old, 
at the outset of his life. 

He looms large in the landscape. 

Vulnerable, but determined. 
Alone, but for his demons. Will the 
extra-large spectacles help him 
foresee his future? Will the white 
rabbit keep him out of trouble? 
Sadly not-Richards was killed 
in the last few months of the war, 
at only 25. Largely forgotten now, 
had he lived, I somehow think he 
would have achieved greatness 9 


The Seven Legends: Self 
Portrait, 1939,29in by 
22in, by Albert Richards 
(1919-45), Walker Art 
Gallery, Liverpool 


John McEwen comments on The Seven Legends: Self-Portrait 


A LBERT RICHARDS was born in 
Liverpool, his father a wood 
machinist and First World War 
veteran. Having attended Wallasey School 
of Arts and Crafts—he ‘needed special treat¬ 
ment as he was always extremely sensitive,’ 
wrote the principal—he won a scholarship 
to London’s Royal College of Art. 

His entry coincided with the Second World 
War and, after one term, he was conscripted 
into the Army. He enlisted as a sapper and 
became a paratrooper, but his ambition was 
to be an Official War Artist—finally achieved 
in December 1943, when a six-month 


commission resulted in official appointment 
and his promotion to honorary captain. 

Richards parachuted into France on D-Day 
with the 6th Airborne Division. He docu¬ 
mented the ensuing Allied advance and was 
killed by a landmine when driving in search 
of a subject in March 1945—one of the 
three War Artists’ Advisory Committee 
artists to die in action. 

This student self-portrait was done after 
he had seen a Surrealist exhibition at the 
Walker Art Gallery and the surreal sight 
of barrage balloons floating over Liverpool 
and London. The irrationality of dreams 


and the apprehension of war are every¬ 
where evident, not least in the prophetic 
inclusion of a parachutist. 

The picture was bought from Richards’s 
mother in 1974. ‘We remember you mentioned 
what the figures meant,’ wrote a curator, 
but she died before she could answer. Devils 
are visible, as is the Crucifixion; blood drips 
like falling bombs. Richards’s clenched fist 
signals resolve. The ancient Greek myth 
of Perseus on his winged horse coming to 
the rescue of Andromeda on her rock may 
have been triggered by Leighton’s master¬ 
piece in the Walker’s collection. W. 
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Orchidmania justified 

Mark Griffiths celebrates the 52 species of native British 
orchids whose extraordinary history and unconventional beauty 
have beguiled and intrigued both scientists and amateurs 


I N Ian Fleming’s 1963 novel On Her 
Majesty’s Secret Service , James Bond 
visits M at his home, ‘a small Regency 
manor-house on the edge of Windsor 
Forest’. Entering the study, he finds his chief 
at a ‘painting-table up against the window, his 
broad back hunched over his drawing-board, 
with, in front of him, an extremely dim little 
flower in a tooth-glass full of water.’ Giving ‘the 
flower one last piercingly inquisitive glance’, 
M rises ‘with obvious reluctance’. He has been 
disturbed in the depths of his hobby: painting 
meticulous watercolours of one group of plants 
exclusively, ‘the wild orchids of England’. 

M greets Bond with a tirade about the novels 
of Rex Stout, whose detective-protagonist 
Nero Wolfe keeps tropical orchids in a glass¬ 
house on top of his New York brownstone: 
“‘How in hell can a man like those disgusting 
flowers? Why, they’re damned near animals, 
and their colours, all those pinks and 
mauves and the blotchy yellow tongues, are 
positively hideous! Now that”—M waved 
at the meagre little bloom in the tooth-glass 
—“that’s the real thing. That’s an Autumn 
Lady’s Tresses— Spiranthes spiralis”.’ 

This is not ignorance. M, we soon dis¬ 
cover, takes a scientific approach to his hobby, 
is in contact with Kew’s orchid specialists 
and keeps abreast of their research. He must 
know that the exotic exhibitionists on Wolfe’s 
roof are as much the real thing as the demure 
flower spike on his painting table; that they 
all belong to the Orchidaceae, a family of vast 
diversity and distribution that boasts a world¬ 
wide total of about 28,000 species and more 
than 169,000 horticultural hybrids. Nor does 
M’s preference for UK natives reflect his 
unreconstructed patriotism, as some recent 
commentators tut-tuttingly claim. 

In 1963, the Establishment’s orchids of 
choice were still tropical or subtropical spe¬ 
cies and their hybrids—plants that had been 
identified with wealth, power, politics and 
Empire since the early 19th century, when 
spectacular introductions from overseas trig¬ 
gered Orchidmania and became the acme 

Facing page: Early purple orchids, Orchis 
mascula, adorn woods, banks and grass¬ 
land. Top right: The man orchid, O. anthro- 
pophora, is named for the flowers’ shape 


of British horticulture. In looks, Britain’s 52 
native species couldn’t have been further from 
this elite extravaganza. Those who championed 
them were correspondingly non-conformist. 

Fleming, who himself knew several devo¬ 
tees of British orchids, understood that he was 
not enrolling his spy-master in some league 
of floristic flag-wavers. Rather, they were 
a maverick miscellany of amateur and pro¬ 
fessional naturalists, painters and writers. 
Some revolutionised biology and conservation; 
many more were content simply to hunt, find 
and admire. None of them was blimpish, not 
even old warriors such as Col M. J. Godfery, 
supporter of natural selection and author 
of the splendid Monograph and Iconograph 
of Native British Orchidaceae (1933). The 
love of country that united them was a devotion 
to wild Britain as epitomised by her rarest 
and most remarkable plants. 

i Orchid hunters were 
united by a devotion to 
wild Britain as epitomised 
by her rarest plants j 

Viewed historically, there’s some truth in 
M’s assertion that Spiranthes spiralis is ‘the 
real thing’. For many centuries, it and other 
British and Continental species were the only 
orchids we knew. Although less sensational 
than 19th-century Orchidmania’s plants, their 
impact on our lives and culture was far deeper. 
We recognised them as exceptional within 
our flora, and regarded their appearance and 
properties as nothing less than magical. 

They were the original orchids. It was to 
European species, UK natives included, that 
the Ancient Greeks first gave the name orkis 
or orchis. The term means testicle and refers 
to the paired, spherical or ellipsoidal tubers 
characteristic, among British genera, of Orchis, 
Anacamptis, Neotinea, Himantoglossum, 
Ophrys, Platanthera, Spiranthes and Sera- 
pias. Across the Roman Empire, these were 
collected and consumed in the belief that they 
would enhance sexual potency and fertility. 
This same belief explains two other classical 
names for orchids— Satyrion and Priapiscus. 



Although these uses probably 
continued through the Middle Ages, 
orchids are uncommon in medieval 
medicinal texts and their erotic powers 
hardly mentioned at all. The church, 
it seems, was responsible for this prudish¬ 
ness, which was resoundingly routed in 
the reign of Elizabeth I. All branches of the 
medical profession and the wider populace 
were then of a mind that our native orchids’ 
tubers were beneficial to sexual health and 
that there was no point in being coy about it. 

In his Herball (1597), John Gerard, our 
earliest-known systematic orchid-hunter, 
revived anatomically explicit classical names, 
such as Cynosorchis (found in Pliny the 
Elder and literally meaning ‘dog’s testicles’). 
He also furnished English names, some of 
which were newly translated from the Latin; 
others were truly vernacular and collected 
—usually from women—in the course of his 
travels. In many of these, the genus epithet 
incorporated one or other of the Elizabethan 
synonyms for testicles: stones, cods, cullions, 
ballocks; for example, spotted dogs stones, 
greatest goates stones, foxestones, souldiers 
cullions, sweete ballocks and sweete cods. 

Of M’s prize, Spiranthes spiralis, Gerard 
noted that it ‘is called in Latine Testiculus 
Odoratus : in English sweete smelling Testicles 
or Stones, not of the swetenes [pleasant 
perfume] of the rootes, but of the flowers... 
of our English women they be called Ladie 
traces’. At the time, these ‘traces’ were plaits, 
which this species’ spikes of spirally arranged 
flowers closely resemble. Via the later, looser 
variant lady’s tresses, the poetical precision 
of those sharp-eyed Elizabethan country 
women has been lost. 

Even more wonderful in our eyes than 
their macho nether regions was the talent for 
mimicry displayed by the flowers of British 
orchids. Gerard, again, was the first to detail 
these resemblances in English. The flowers 
of his Tragorchis maximus, also known 
as the greatest goates stones, are ‘like unto 
a lizard, because of the twisted or writhen 
tailes and spotted heads’. This species, now 
called Himantoglossum hircinum, was 
duly renamed the lizard orchid. Foxestones 
(Ophrys, mainly) have flowers in ‘the shape 
of sundrie sorts of living creatures; some >- 
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Left: Lady’s slipper, Cypripedium calceolus. Middle: Lizard, Himantoglossum hircinum. Right: M’s autumn lady’s tresses, Spiranthes spiralis. 
Below: Bird’s-nest, Neottia nidus-avis. Facing page: Biodiversity-friendly land management is bringing back the bee orchid, Ophrys apifera 


the shape and proportion of flies; in other 
gnats; some humble bees; others like unto 
honie bees; some like butterflies; and others 
like waspes that be dead’. 

The flowers of ‘butterflie satyrion’ ( Platan- 
thera chlorantha ) resemble ‘the shape or 
forme of a small bird readie to flie, or a white 
butterflie with hir winges spread abroad’. Thus 
began the naming of orchids according to 
their guises and a list that now includes lady, 
monkey, man, soldier (military), lizard, frog, 
greater butterfly, lesser butterfly, bee, wasp, 
fly, early spider, late spider, ghost, bird’s nest, 
coral-root, lady’s slipper and lady’s tresses. 

In an age much influenced by Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses, this prodigious shape- 
shifting, between vegetable and animal, con¬ 
ferred a preternatural mystique on orchids. 
Tubers were still used for aphrodisiacs, among 
them salep, a warm milky drink that sounds 
more conducive to torpor than turgor. Apart 
from those casualties, we treated orchids with 
studious reverence over the next 200 
years, adding discoveries to their num¬ 
ber and posing questions about their 
biology that would not be answered 
until the 20th century. 

So things went, peacefully, until 
the spectacular rise of popular 
botany. December 1790 saw the 
publication of the first instalment 
of English Botany, or Sowerby’s 
Botany, as it became known, after 
its founder, publisher and illustrator 
James Sowerby. A pictorial part-work, 
it was soon enjoying immense suc¬ 
cess and making converts to the 
study of England’s flora at all ranks 


of society. This was, of course, a splendid 
thing—but not always for the flowers. The 
subject chosen for the very first of what, ulti¬ 
mately, would be 2,592 plant illustrations 
was Cypripedium calceolus. The lady’s slip¬ 
per orchid, explained the text, was ‘the queen 
of all the European Orchideae’, ‘admired and 
cherished by the scientific botanist’ and 
‘among gardeners always... sold at the high¬ 
est price’. In the wild, it ‘is confined to some 
remote and little frequented woods in the 
North of England. In a garden, [it] is cultivated 
with more ease than many of its tribe’. 

4 Medieval prudishness 
was resoundingly 
routed in the reign 
of Elizabeth I j 

Not that Sowerby would have wished it, but 
Ms Botany’s popularity created a demand 
that Nature could never sustain. Within 
a century, C. calceolus was nearing 
extinction in its wild British habitats and 
numerous other species seemed doomed 
to follow it. The problem was not only 
the collecting of whole plants, but the 
picking of flowers for pressing and 
painting (M’s Spiranthes, by the way, 
is conservation-friendly, from a speci¬ 
men cultivated at Kew). Orchid populations 
can't withstand much plucking, or being 
trampled by tourists, come to that. 

The next threat was land enclosure, which 
destroyed many orchid habitats. English 


literature’s most moving references to our 
native species occur in the letters and poems 
John Clare wrote pleading for their imperilled 
haunts. In I’ve Loved thee Swordy Well, 
which dates from the 1820s, he addresses 
an old quarry near Helpston that is endan¬ 
gered by enclosure, a place where he played 
in childhood and still loves to botanise: 
And hunt the orchis tribes where nature’s 
skill 

Doth like my thoughts run into phantasys 
Spider and Bee all mimicking at will 
Displaying powers that fools the proudly wise 
Showing the wonders of great nature’s plan 
In trifles insignificant and small 
Puzzling the power of that great trifle man 
Who finds no reason to be proud at all. 

Here, spider and bee are being mimicked 
by the flowers of Ophrys, a genus that features 
prominently in Charles Darwin’s On the 
Various Contrivances by which British and 
Foreign Orchids are Fertilised by Insects 
(1862). This great monograph placed British 
Orchidaceae under the lens of the world’s 
biologists. As Darwin admitted, he knew of no 
better examples of adaptation and natural 
selection than these plants among which he 
walked every day. But he was defeated by the 
purpose of their most obvious contrivance, the 
mimicry of bees and wasps. It was not until 
the next century that two amateur botanists, 
Godfery and Frenchman Maurice-Alexandre 
Pouyanne, showed that the insects were 
attempting to mate with these flowers, having 
been duped by their shapes, colours, textures 
and even by their/<ma>pheromonal scents. 

This astonishing strategy, which was all 
about ensuring cross-pollination, was >- 
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Above: Heath spotted orchid, Dactylorhiza maculata. Below left: Green-winged orchid, Anacamptis morio. Below right: A denizen of 
deep woods, the ghost orchid, Epipogium aphyllum, had evaded botanists for so long that it was thought extinct—until recent sightings 


named pseudocopulation. How I wish John 
Ruskin had lived long enough to hear the term. 
It would have given him apoplexy. In Proser¬ 
pina (1875-86), he set out to protect innocent 
girls from obscene words such as Orchis in 
Sowerby and details of floral fornication in 
Darwin. He suppressed ‘orchid’ altogether, 
replacing it with ‘ophryd’, which he adapted 
from Ophrys in the belief that it was entirely 
free of sexual associations. 

In the 20th century, British orchids inspired 
outstanding creative writing, as well as 
natural history. Jocelyn Brooke produced 
both in the ‘Orchid Trilogy’ and The Wild 
Orchids of Britain, between 1948 and 1950. 
For me, the masterpiece is a factual volume 
written by the botanist whom M describes 
as ‘the orchid king at Kew’. This was Fleming’s 
acquaintance Victor Summerhayes, who 
retired from the Royal Botanic Gardens in 1964 
after four decades in charge of its orchid 
herbarium. In that role, he had collected, 
curated and classified any and all of the 
world’s Orchidaceae, but our native species 
were his private passion, one that he made 
public in his beautiful book Wild Orchids 
of Britain (1951), one of the most success¬ 
ful in the ‘New Naturalist’ series. 

Issued in 1968, the second, expanded edi¬ 
tion ranks among the most important works 
of British natural history. In it, Summerhayes 
examined the plight of our orchids, many 



of which were succumbing to changes in land 
use and farming practices. He argued that the 
best way to protect them was by safeguard¬ 
ing their haunts. By the early 1970s, when 
I was botanising away my boyhood with this 
book in my satchel, we were moving into an 
enlightened era of Nature conservancy where 
the discovery of a wild orchid was sufficient 
to secure the land and life that surrounded it. 
Although the public could not always be relied 
upon to judge a marsh or wood worth saving 
for its own sake, they had little difficulty 



grasping an orchid’s charisma and rarity 
and declaring its habitat sacrosanct. 

Having been propagated at Kew and reintro¬ 
duced to the wild, the lady’s slipper is begin¬ 
ning to flourish again in its native haunts. 
Clare’s Swordy Well—properly, Swaddywell 
Pit—is now a nature reserve where bee orchids 
thrive once more. Lovingly neglected, our 
roadsides and roundabouts pulse with pink 
pyramidal orchids. Thanks to Summerhayes 
and his friends and disciples, M’s real thing 
is no longer for his eyes only. W- 
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The great 
survivor 

Burghley House, 
Lincolnshire, part II 
The home of Miranda and 
Orlando Rock 

In the second of two 
articles celebrating the 
500th anniversary of the 
birth of William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley, Jeremy Musson 
looks at the 20th- and 
21st-century story of the 
seat he created 

Photographs by Paul Highnam 

T HE splendours of Burghley House 
can be overwhelming. Christopher 
Hussey ‘compressed’ the story 
of the house into five succeeding 
articles in Country Life in 1953 and the 
authors of The Stately Homes of England 
(1877) took six pages to describe the archi¬ 
tecture and interiors of the house before 
admitting (exhausted, no doubt): ‘We regret 
we cannot find space to describe numerous 
other admirably constructed and beautifully 
furnished apartments of this noble mansion, 
one of the most interesting of the many glo¬ 
rious baronial halls of the kingdom.’ 

Quite what its appeal was to Reichsmarschall 
Hermann Goring, who reputedly selected the 
house as his official residence in the event 
of a successful invasion of Britain, is less clear. 

Part fairy-tale castle, part treasure house, 
this great building, the Tudor genesis of which 
was described last week, has been repeatedly 
re-worked ( Fig 2}. It possesses superb 17th- 
century interiors and one of Capability Brown’s 
greatest surviving landscapes ( Fig 1). 

Burghley remains home to William Cecil’s 
descendants and is today lived in by Miranda 
Rock (a granddaughter of the 6th Marquess 
of Exeter), her husband, Orlando, and their 
four children. That the house should remain 
a residence was an express element of the >- 

Fig 1: Burghley House framed by the span 
of Capability Brown’s 1775 Lion Bridge 
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Fig 2 above: The inner courtyard, much remodelled in the 1820s to improve circulation with interior corridors. Fig 3 facing page: 
The Second George Room. The bed, restored in 1989, was adapted for the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert in 1844 


Burghley House Preservation Trust founded 
by David, the 6th Marquess, in 1969. Lord 
Exeter was a pioneer: Burghley was one 
of the first generation of houses and collec¬ 
tions made the object of dedicated trusts, 
something that became more familiar after 
the Finance Act of 1974. In this case, the 
collections, as well as a major part of the 
house and estate, are vested in the trust that 
is supported by an endowment. The family 
quarters and some property are subject to 
a separate, overlapping family trust. 

The foundation of the trust was a product 
of Burghley’s complex 20th-century history. 
Aged only 22, the 5th Marquess inherited in 
1898, from his father the 4th Marquess, a Tory 
politician and Privy Counsellor who held 
posts in the household of Queen Victoria. 
Although the political might of the old landed 
class was waning, the 5th Marquess was 
a dutiful landlord and public servant, visit¬ 
ing his tenant farms every week and serving 
as lord lieutenant and a Justice of the Peace. 

During the First World War, when he 
returned to his regiment and served in Egypt, 
the house was home to a hospital for wounded 
soldiers, run by Lady Exeter. Similar war¬ 
time uses were accommodated in the Second 


World War—the house was even damaged 
by a bomb blast in 1940 that shattered all 
the windows on the north side of the house. 

Nonetheless, in 1946, Burghley was one 
of the first major houses to reopen after the 
war, although not before the Marchioness had 
written a strongly worded piece in Country 
Life in 1945, warning of the dispersal 
of historic collections if public opening was 
not rewarded by tax relief and more support 
given to their maintenance. 

When he died in 1956, the 5th Marquess 
handed on the house and estate intact (before 
taxation), believing land was the secret to 
long-term viability. Whereas others sought 
to divest themselves of this asset, he had 
assiduously always bought more land. 

The 6th Marquess was a man of parts: 
he had won a gold medal for hurdling in the 
1928 Olympics and a silver medal in 1932 (he 
appeared on the Country Life Frontispiece 
showing excellent form on July 11, 1931), 
was an able wartime governor of Bermuda, 
a key figure in the staging of the 1948 London 
Olympics and a master of foxhounds. Death 
duties were set at 80% when he inherited 
and, during the 1960s, he entered into nego¬ 
tiations with the National Trust to give over 


the house and collections. These foundered 
on the issue of the necessary endowment. 
John Cornforth noted in The Country Houses 
of England: 1948-1998 (1998) that, in the 
late 1950s, ‘the estate [was] run down, the 
house in need of repair... there was still no 
electricity’—indeed, the house was mostly 
lit by gas for many years to come. 

In the end, the 6th Marquess had to sell 
some works of art—including the 1694 sculp¬ 
ture Andromeda and the Sea Monster by 
Domenico Guidi (now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York) and an adjoining 
agricultural estate. He determined, how¬ 
ever, that such sales from the collection or 
the historic estate should never occur again. 
With his second wife, Diana, he launched 
the process of preserving the house and col¬ 
lections as a historic entity. 

Burghley: The Life of a Great House, by 
their daughter Lady Victoria Leatham in 1992, 
includes a description of her childhood in the 
house from 1956. She recalls her mother’s 
valiant efforts to make it habitable and pre¬ 
sentable: ‘Nobody had decorated much since 
World War I... Furniture was displayed in 
the most extraordinary way and everything 
needed repair. The many pictures that my 
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grandfather had enthusiastically coated with 
poppyseed varnish were now black and shiny. 

There were tattered textiles and broken por¬ 
celain as far as the eye could see.’ 

Upholstery was renewed with Furley 
& Hassan of Oakham and repairs were done 
by the estate carpenter, Bill Tomlin. It was 
probably Peter Thornton of the furniture 
department of the V&A Museum, advisor to 
the Government on in-lieu acceptance, who 
told Lady Exeter that all items of furniture 
shown in a room should really be of the same 
period: ‘As she had spent the previous 15 
years mixing the room contents so that they 
appeared to be as unlike a museum as pos¬ 
sible, this did not go down well.’ 

The 6th Marquess died in 1981, followed 
by his wife in 1982. The trustees then 
approached Lady Victoria, who was married 
to Simon Leatham and had two children, 
to become the resident ‘House Director’ on 
behalf of the family. This came as a surprise 
to her—she was the youngest child and from 
a second marriage, so had not expected to Fig 4: The Blue Silk Dressing Room. Much of the porcelain displayed here, in a 17th- 
have any responsibility for Burghley. The ► century manner, can be identified in two inventories that were made in 1688 and 1690 
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Fig 5 above: The Black and Yellow Bedroom with its restored bed hangings and 
Soho tapestries. Fig 6 below: The new lighting of portraits in the Billiard Room 



brother of the 6th Marquess had inherited 
the title, but had emigrated to Canada, where 
he managed farms and led a spiritual group 
called the Emissaries of Divine Light. His son, 
Michael, the 8th Marquess, still runs estates 
in British Columbia and is a keen supporter 
of the work of the Burghley Preservation Trust. 
The Leathams moved into the only barely 
modernised house in 1982. 

Restoring the roof was the first task and 
it took nearly 15 years, supported by grants 
from English Heritage. Such grants were 
harder to come by for the conservation and 
restoration of the collection, but Lady Victoria 
had worked at Sotheby’s (she was later an 
expert on the BBC’s Antiques Roadshow ) 
and called on a network of fellow experts to 
take an interest. With the support of historian 
Dr Eric Till and house manager (now curator) 
Jon Culverhouse, she was able to bring new 
energy to conservation and preservation. 

Among the experts was Gordon Lang, who 
identified the significance of its Oriental 
porcelain, together with the 5th Earl’s 1688 
inventory, which made it the earliest inven¬ 
toried collection of Japanese porcelain in 
Europe ( Fig 4). This became the subject 
of Burghley’s first exhibition and others fol¬ 
lowed almost annually. There is now a dedi¬ 
cated museum space and visitor centre in the 
18th-century Brewhouse, which was adapted 
by Richard Griffiths Architects, supported 
by a Heritage Lottery Fund Grant, in 2001-02. 

During the 1980s, Lady Victoria and the 
Burghley trustees decided to convert the 
stable block into workshops for conserva¬ 
tors and restorers to retain the right level 
of on-site expertise. That arrangement con¬ 
tinues. They also sought new ways to raise 
funds and, in 1986, the Japanese and Chinese 
ceramics were exhibited in museums in the 
US with American Express as the sponsor, 
a scheme that included £25,000 towards 
conserving books in the collection. 

In the 1980s, Remy Martin sponsored the 
famous Burghley Horse Trials (first held 
in 1961) and, in 1983, also supported the 
restoration of the Queen Elizabeth Bedroom, 
including its late-17th-century state bed. 

This was the beginning of a sequence 
of sponsored restoration, conservation and 
cleaning projects: Seibu of Japan funded the 
redecoration of the Marquetry Room in 
exchange for a loan of ceramics and Sotheby’s 
supported the conservation of the Paolo 
Veronese altar painting in the Chapel. 

The Burghley House Preservation Trust 
was the biggest single lender to the famous 
‘Treasure Houses of Britain’ exhibition at the 
National Gallery in Washington, US, in 1985- 
86. This was still a difficult time for country 
houses, only 10 years after the 1974-75 
‘Destruction of the Country House’ exhibition 
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at the V&A Museum. Mr Culverhouse recalls, 
‘the driving force of [curator] Gervase 
Jackson-Stops and his sheer enthusiasm for 
the historic art and design represented in 
Burghley’s collections—as he borrowed more 
and more’. Further projects followed, such 
as the repair and restoration of the bed and 
curtains in the Second George Room in 1988 
(Fig 3) and the cleaning of Antonio Verrio’s 
Hell Staircase in 1993 (Fig 7). 

More landmark exhibitions included ‘Ita¬ 
lian Paintings from Burghley House’, which 
toured the US in 1995-96, and a remarkable 
show curated by Dr Oliver Impey of the Ash- 
molean Museum, ‘The Cecil Family Collects: 
Four Centuries of the Decorative Arts from 
Burghley House’, in 1998, which produced 
one of the most comprehensive catalogues 
of the collection. The house and collection 
have attracted the attention of an astonish¬ 
ing diversity of scholars and a programme 
of restoration, cleaning and reorganisation 
that continues to the present (Fig 5). 

4 Burghley was one 
of the first generation 
of houses and collections 
made the object 
of dedicated trusts } 

In the park, major projects include the 
replanting of avenues of trees. The creation 
of The Garden of Surprises, designed by Lady 
Victoria and George Carter and unveiled in 
2007, was inspired by descriptions of the gar¬ 
den at Cecil’s other house, Theobalds in Essex, 
where he entertained his monarch 11 times. 

Lady Victoria and Simon moved out 
of Burghley in 2007, at which point their 
daughter, Miranda, was selected by the trus¬ 
tees as the next tenant and house director. 
She grew up at Burghley, studied art history 
and is married to furniture expert Orlando 
Rock, chairman of Christie’s UK. With the 
advice of a board of dedicated trustees, she 
manages the house and its public opening with 
an experienced house-management team. 
Mr Rock has been able to guide the returning 
of key pieces of furniture to rooms they were 
designed for—using inventories and other 
evidence—and the lighting of several of the 
main rooms has also been improved (Fig 6). 

The Rocks have encouraged further cata¬ 
loguing of the collection, including, in 2016, 
a new guide to the majority of the pictures 
in the house, by John Somerville, honorary 
keeper of paintings at Burghley. Also, under 
Mr Culverhouse’s guidance, an easily acces¬ 
sible online catalogue of paintings, furniture, 



Fig 7: The huge expanse of the Hell Staircase ceiling, painted in 1696-97 by Antonio 
Verrio. This depiction of the mouth of the Classical Underworld was cleaned to 
spectacular effect in 1993. The staircase leads to the celebrated Heaven Room 


ceramics and collector’s items has been cre¬ 
ated, which is a model of its kind. Research 
on the house and its collections is welcomed 
and encouraged, and a recent brand strategy 
exercise focused on making Burghley and 
Stamford a beacon for rewarding and con¬ 
tinuing relationships between the historic 
house, estate and the local population. 

During Mrs Rock’s tenure, annual visitor 
numbers had nearly doubled to reach more 
than 110,000, before the arrival of lockdown, 


the impact of which will be far-reaching. 
Nonetheless, Mrs Rock recognises the privi¬ 
lege of her role and exercises it with devotion: 
‘Even now, each time I drive into the park, 
I am amazed that we live here—it is such 
a romantic and magical house.’ The human 
touch remains a vital part of Burghley’s 
story, however different it is from the one 
envisaged by William Cecil. 

Burghley House, Stamford, Lincolnshire 
(www. burghley. co.uk) 
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Hello darkness my old Mend 

It might have begun out of necessity, but, for John Lewis-Stempel, 
walking the countryside in darkness offers a star-charmed glimpse 
into the world of his fellow creatures of the night 






I BEGAN nightwalking out of necessity. 
The congenial village pub that served 
Wadworth’s 6X to the underage was 
not, alas, situated in my village, so 
required a three-mile perambulation home 
at closing time. My path to my earth was 
along the downstream bank of the River Wye. 

One midnight, I witnessed barn owls, 
ghostly raptorial orbs hunting over December- 
frosted water meadows. In the heat of a sum¬ 
mer night aroused with the aroma of shining 
elderflowers, Daubenton’s bats vortexed 
around my head, so close the cooling breath 
of their leather wings was on my face. Often 
there was the sheer romance of moonlight on 
water. And so, a teenage prerequisite became 
a lifetime pleasure. 

To walk the British countryside at night 
is to enter a dark, adventurous continent, 
from which we return with deep tales and 
wondrous knowledge. I have seen a moon- 
bow, an arch of white light in the heavens, 
I have watched hares box in a star-charmed, 
wave-earthed ploughfield. I have learned 
our human insignificance by gazing up at the 
awe-inducing Milky Way. 

i I have learned our 
human insignificance 
by gazing up at the awe- 
inducing Milky Way 5 

At night, the usual rules of Nature do not 
apply. In the night-wood, I have met a badger 
coming the other way, tipped my cap, said 
hello. The animals do not expect us humans 
to be abroad in the dark, which is their time, 
when the world still belongs to them. 

That was in winter. The screaming of 
a tawny owl echoed off the bare trees. For all 
our street-lamp civilisation, you can still hear 
the call of the wild, if you go out after the 
decline of the day, the human’s safe time. 

The human’s safe time because we rely 
primarily on the sense of sight. You can see 
at night—a cloudless midsummer midnight 
is brilliant enough to read the lines of a book 
by—but in the dark other, dormant senses 
are enlivened. The fingers of the nightwalker 
trace the braille of tree bark (gean has scarred 
hoops, beech has shark-skin smoothness) and 
our feet feel the bodily contours of the earth. 

The nightwalker is guided, too, by an 
alerted sense of hearing. Our ears receive 
the notes and tones undetected by purely 
diurnal beings: the musick of the October 
gale through the trees (oaks rattle with >■ 

To wander under the stars in Believer 
Forest, Dartmoor, is to enter a new world 
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milk-bottle tops), nocturnes of nightingales, 
the stone curlew’s eerie wail echoing over 
chalkland. However, it is the sense of smell 
that enjoys a revelation in the dark. Every 
field, flower and forests emits its aroma more 
potently at night. By day, the spicy incense 
of blackthorn blossom is, I propose, noseless, 
because the eyes are drawn to its crystalline 
perfection. Ditto the intoxication of wayside 
honeysuckle when the calendar turns to June 
and moths emerge from every ferny corner, 
emissaries from the court of the Midsummer 
Queen. All white things become more albes¬ 
cent at night. Moths are as white as snow¬ 
flakes. The cow parsley on the lane appears 
as a phosphorescent sea-wave. 

Each place has its particular odour. Mostly, 
I roam my native Herefordshire, where the 
wind blows with tones of iron. I work, too, 
as an agriculteur in France’s Charente, and 
there the air at night is filled with the chalk 
dust of school memories. In both places the 
stars, in their treasured multitude, hang 
so clear and low you can pick them, like 
diamonds off a swathe of black velvet. 

From time to time, low in the valley, you pass 
alongside a brook, or a tucked-away pond and 
in the water hear the stored sounds of the 



past, the clash of steel from ancient battles, 
the folk songs of labourers when a-haying. 

How enjoyable the world is, when the sum¬ 
mer sun has sunk below the rim of the known 
globe and there are bright stars over the 
heavy, still beech hangers, and the always 
variable, perpetually elegant moon is gibbous. 

We nightwalkers possess our very own 
word-hoard, traced by our fingers over 


Above: Scornful of any need for light, 
starlings swoop in a great murmuration 
over Leighton Moss in Lancashire. Left: 
Night hunter: a Daubenton’s bat flies low 

dictionaries in the owl-hour. We lucubrate. 
We are not nyctophobic. 

Few walk by night, into that other place. 
Take an April night, for instance. About 11pm 
—when even farmers are asleep, the day’s 
work done—the thrill of moonlight presents 
itself over pastures with sheep sleeping, white 
and toy-like. Everything is different. In place 
of bees, glow-worms. Instead of commuting 
cars, the sky-traffic of fieldfares. 

It is at night that great migrations 
of British Nature occur, the sweet-coming 
of swallows, the dispersal of mouldywarps 
through the clover-perfumed grass. 

In the shadowland, the old and the new, 
the familiar and the unknown, become mud¬ 
dled. The ditch is a bottomless chasm, the 
bracken on the hillside becomes Jurassic 
jungle. Fields of corn shine as if milk was 
running over them. Is that thing in the dis¬ 
tance Old Watkins’s abandoned stone barn 
with the hole in the roof—or the cracked 
skull of a murder victim? Why, if I look into 
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A time for Nature: a barn owl flies to rest as darkness gives way to the dawn, when nocturnal creatures leave the garish day to humans 


the farm pond does the moon seem to be 
lying there, looking up at me? 

The humans banished the night, long ago. 
There are city people who have never seen the 
stars or known the comfort of being wrapped 
by night’s soft wings. There are nights of such 
tranquillity and beauty that they salve the soul, 
make medicine for the mind. 

Rage, rage against the coming of the arti¬ 
ficial light. 

Night is for imagining. It is a truth so far 
unacknowledged in the Eng Lit departments 
of the universities that our greatest writers, 
from Chaucer onwards, have been night- 
walkers. Lord Byron made explicit his debt 
to the dark: 


The night 

Hath been to me a more familiar face: 
Than that of man; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness 
I learned the language of another world. 
In The Starlight Night, the nightwalker’s 
poetic anthem, our literary guiding star, 
Gerard Manley Hopkins urged: 

Look at the stars! look, look up at the skies! 
0 look at all the fire-folk sitting in the air! 
The bright boroughs, the circle-citadels 
there! 

Down in dim woods the diamond delves! 
the elves’-eyes! 

The grey lawns cold where gold, where 
quickgold lies! 


Wind-beat whitebeam! airy abeles set on 
a flare! 

Flake-doves sent floating forth at a farm¬ 
yard scare! 

Ah well! it is all a purchase, all is a prize. 

The stars above cause us to dream. The 
North star has been switched on and soon the 
lane will be lit by the moon. It is time once 
again for me to leave my lair and go tramping. 
To join my fellow creatures of the night. W- 
When nightwalking, go with a quiet com¬ 
panion and a mobile phone. To find a dark 
sky in Britain, consult the interactive 
map (www. darkskydiscovery, org.uk); for 
England specifically, try the CPRE (www. 
nightblight. cpre. org.uk) 
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Reel Life 


David Profumo 




Waiting and wishing and hoping 

In his quarterly column, The Prof looks forward to a welcome return to the riverbank 

and daydreams about the prospect of conquests to come 



Worse places to spend lockdown: The Prof’s tackle room has been a fly-tying haven, or was, until the decluttering bug bit Mrs RL 


T HIS week witnesses the 
re-opening of our coarse- 
fishing season and also 
marks a month since the uplift¬ 
ing of angling’s general lock- 
down in England—although, up 
here in Caledonia, Miss Sturgeon 
kept us doing cold turkey for 
a while longer. At least now I can 
pack gear into the Landy once 
again and no longer feel like 
a glove on a railing. 

Having effectively self-isolated 
in the glen most of the year 
already, finishing the manuscript 
of a longish book, I was feeling 
emotionally threadbare. The rest 
of our family was sequestered 
elsewhere and, although my 
remoteness was footling on the 
scale of hardship experienced 


by many during this crisis, I was 
nonetheless antsy and fishless 
and under-fulfilled in a lopsided 
Highland routine that seemed 
a mix of Groundhog Day and 
a Cormac McCarthy novel. 

Living in the middle of a huge 
estate (not mine, I might add), 
Mrs Reel Life and I were at least 
able to ramble widely, although 
I began to resemble some eccen¬ 
tric Wordsworthian ‘solitary’— 
a leech-gatherer, perhaps—in 
need of a passing shepherd to 
shear my vatic locks. The only 
silver linings I truly desired, 
however, were a brace of finnock 
or a netful of nice roach. 

There were so many aspects 
of the fishing experience I craved: 
tackleshop visits for those 


unnecessary extra items, mighty 
preparations and plans for 
watery safaris with friends, the 
sight of rainlight glazing an 
island loch, the chuckle of water 
beneath the keel as you row back 
up the drift. In my daydreams, 
grilse bladed at the head of a pool, 
morning tench bubbled in lake 
margins, there was a fat mayfly 
dawdling down the far run, the 
prospect of Sauvignon at noon 
and a spinner fall in the pine¬ 
apple light of dusk. I had already 
foregone trips to Dee, Findhorn 
and Oykel, to say nothing of my 
usual sojourn down in chalk 
country—when was this world 
of black and white going to 
transfigure once again into 
glorious technicolour? 


Instead, I busied myself with 
casting practice on the lawn and 
feeding my loch trout with Baita- 
pults full of pellets. The fish that 
have escaped osprey and cormo¬ 
rant over the past few seasons 
have now waxed fat. However, 
the water here is vodka clear and 
the trout aren’t easy to hoodwink. 
Last autumn, my father-in-law 
The Doctor hurled out his dry 
Daddy and was promptly broken 
off in the pesky weeds—there’s 
one burly brownie here that must 
be getting closer to five pounds 
than four. I never try for them 
myself, content simply to watch 
their behaviour through my 
Maui Jims, enjoying a delicious 
peek into that subaqueous world 
that so entrances all anglers. 







Chris Watt/Country Life Picture Library; Glyn Satterley 


I didn’t use the enforced stay- 
at-home time learning Serbo- 
Croat or macrame, but there was 
plenty of reading (I even ordered 
a set of Proust, although confess 
I stuck to Scandi -noir police 
procedurals) and I developed 
a penchant for online tarpon¬ 
hunting videos; it looks as if it will 
be a tantalisingly long time before 
we can jet off to the sub-tropics 
toting our 12-weight sticks. 

I did do a fair bit of tackle 
maintenance, which ranged from 
Arthur Ransome’s ‘small var- 
nishings’ to line cleaning, cork- 
handle scrubbing, reel lubing, 
wader servicing and the waxing 
of male rod ferrules. Box sets? 
Well, I set out many of my 40-odd 
fly boxes, banishing any man¬ 
gled or rusting items, restoring 
a few old stagers in the steam 
from a kettle spout. I can’t claim 
the contents ever look quite as 
regimented as one might like; 
they resemble a rabble of irregu¬ 
lar troops (more bashi-bazouk 
than Hussars), but at least now 
I know they are fighting fit. 


A welcome break from the 
laptop would find me at my vice, 
tying up Sunrays and Parachute 
Adams and plumbaceous grayling 
bugs. During one of her flurries 
of totalitarian spring-cleaning, 
Mrs RL drove her vacuum over 
the feather fragments beneath 
my fly-dressing station and 
enquired whether this might not 
be an opportune time to declutter 
the sacrosanct tackle room by 
‘throwing out some of those old 
rods, for a start’. Sweet Jesu. 
And we’d only just celebrated 
our ruby anniversary, too. 

It is often claimed that ours 
is a contemplative pastime, but, 
in the usual run of things, I find 
it too hectic for much sitting back 
and meditating. As a piscatorial 
anchorite during this seemingly 
interminable close season, how¬ 
ever, I did find time to reflect on 
what I was missing. My desire 
to go fishing burns deep, like 
a moorland fire smouldering away 
down in the peat. I love reading 
the water, exploring the crenella- 
tions of a current, the occasional 


satisfaction of delivering a neat 
cast, the conviviality of apres- 
peche. Angling makes me feel 
happy, carefree and replenished. 

C My desire to go 
fishing burns 
deep, like 
a moorland fire 
smouldering 
away down in 
the peat 5 

I am transported by its con¬ 
tinual surprises, the little quoti¬ 
dian deliberations, those small 
acts of inspiration and glimmers 
of minor intuition, which I have 
come to see as part of a cleansing, 
restorative experience whereby 
other concerns are consigned to 
the everyday world on which, 
sensibly, we have chosen to turn 
our back. I revel in the search for 
that moment of truth when things 


come pleasurably together and 
there is a frisson of connected¬ 
ness as the float shivers or the line 
draws steadily away through the 
groove of your forefinger, you lift 
into him and the rod-tip pulses 
as the life of another creature is 
linked to your own. I realise I must 
never take such things for granted. 

At my library window, I have 
a lectern that belonged to that 
redoubtable poet and angler Ted 
Hughes; I lean on it most evenings 
and look out across the loch where 
trout are bulging at midges and 
I am grateful to have been a fisher¬ 
man now for almost 60 years. 
‘Stretch thy hand over thy mer¬ 
cies and be thankful,’ wrote the 
Victorian piscatory bard Thomas 
Tod Stoddart, of a day spent on 
the water. Amen to that, k 


David Profumo caught his 
first fish at the age of five and 
is still trying to get the hang 
of it. He lives up a Perthshire 
glen with Pompey, a spaniel 
that only speaks dog Latin 



Fishing on the Laxford before such joys were forbidden: it is pleasant to stroll along a river, but nothing beats having a rod in hand 
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In the 200.years since 
• its foundation, the Royal. 
Astronomical Society has borne 
witness to the discoveries 
of Albert Einstein, Edwin Hubble 
and Stephen Hawking, as well as. 
ah enduring fascination with our 
less-immediate surroundings, 
reports Jack Watkins 


P EOPLE on these islands have 
been recording observations of 
the stars since time immemorial. 
In the 8th century, the Venerable 
Bede, the outstanding scholar of the 
Northumbrian Renaissance, attempted to 
explain the movement of the Sun and Moon 
through the zodiac. By the end of the 13th 
century, astronomy was a university subject. 
However, it wasn’t until 1820 that a dedi¬ 
cated body, with the motto Quicquid nitet 
notandum (‘Whatever shines should be 
observed’) was formed, initially as the 
Astronomical Society of London and, 
from 1831, as the Royal Astronomical 
Society (RAS). 


‘The Royal Society was still the pre-eminent 
scientific organisation at that time, but its 
membership was dominated by aristocratic 
generalists,’ explains Sian Prosser, the RAS’s 
librarian and archivist. ‘This had already 
led to the establishment of specialised sci¬ 
entific societies, such as the Linnean Society 
(1788) and the Geological Society (1807). 
As the Royal Society was led by Sir Joseph 
Banks, a naturalist, it was also felt it had 
moved away from mathematics and physical 
science. The Astronomical Society was the 
inevitable consequence of that.’ 

The first president was the self-taught 
astronomer Sir William Herschel. After nights 
of meticulous study between 1781-82, in the 
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garden of his house in Bath and using a tele¬ 
scope of his own invention, Sir William had 
identified the planet Uranus, which he’d 
initially believed to be a comet. Sir Patrick 
Moore, the great populariser of astronomy 
from the 1950s into the 21st century, and 
himself an RAS fellow, described him as ‘the 
first man to give a reasonably correct picture 
of the shape of our star-system or galaxy, the 
best telescope maker of his time, and pos¬ 
sibly the greatest observer who ever lived’. 

Sir William’s youngest sister, Caroline, 
was also a distinguished astronomer and 
an early winner of the society’s prestigious 
Gold Medal for her ground-breaking work 
on nebulae. Reflecting the values of the 


4 William Herschel was 
the first man to give 
a reasonably correct 
picture of our galaxy 5 

age, fellowship of the RAS wasn’t opened 
to women until 1916, but she was made an 
honorary member in 1835. 

When the president of the time, Arthur 
Eddington, gave an address to mark the 
RAS’s first centenary, he cited the discovery 
of the planet Neptune in 1846, the first to 


Look up and wonder: since time began, 
scientists have studied the stars above 

be recorded via mathematics alongside the 
use of a telescope, as a prime example of the 
preoccupations of early fellows. 

Another important breakthrough was the 
development of astrophysics in the 1860s, 
first known as spectroscopic astronomy 
or ‘New Astronomy’. RAS fellow William 
Huggins and his wife, Margaret, together 
with Norman Lockyer, borrowed the tech¬ 
niques of spectroscopy from the discipline 
of chemistry and used them to analyse light 
emitted by celestial bodies, thus determining 
of which chemical elements they are made. »- 
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Dark-sky thinking 

• The meticulously annotated observation notebook Sir William Herschel 
used to record his discovery of the planet Uranus is held by the RAS 
library, as part of the Herschel archive. The first president’s home in Bath, 
Somerset, is now the Herschel Museum of Astronomy (01225 446865; 
www.herschelmuseum.org.uk) 

• Despite the initial title of Astronomical Society of London, its early fellows included 
notable names from beyond the capital’s immediate orbit. ‘Mad Jack’ Fuller was an East 
Sussex eccentric who, as well as building several follies on his Brightling Park estate, 
also constructed his own private observatory. Scottish engineer Robert Stevenson was 
a noted designer of lighthouses and pioneering work in the development of photo¬ 
graphy still lay ahead of young university graduate William Henry Fox Talbot 

• Another early fellow, John Pond, was Astronomer Royal at the Greenwich 
Observatory. He was responsible for the installation of the Greenwich time-ball 
—its daily fall, at 1pm, was originally intended to enable Thames boatmen 
to standardise the settings of their marine chronometers 

• The annual fellowship subscription of two guineas stayed the same from 1820 to 1947 

• The RAS website has a special film-clip section revealing some of the 
library’s most historic holdings at www.ras.ac.uk/treasures-of-the-ras 


At about the same time, another fellow, 
the pioneering astrophotographer Warren 
De La Rue, was taking some of the first photo¬ 
graphs of the Moon, as well as of the 1860 
solar eclipse. However, it wasn’t until the 
1880s that astrophotography would become 
an accepted astronomical tool. 

In the past 100 years, Albert Einstein, 
Edwin Hubble, Sir Fred Hoyle, Bernard Lovell 
and Stephen Hawking have all been among 
the winners of the Gold Medal, the society’s 
highest award. In the same period, geophysics 
has become a major focus of the society. 
Dedicated meetings on the subject are held, 
alongside the broader-ranging, astronomi¬ 
cal monthly meetings of fellows and invited 
experts, the latter being a tradition main¬ 
tained since the RAS’s formation. Whereas 
the RAS journals formerly featured papers 
that a researcher had initially presented at 
such gatherings, according to Dr Prosser, 
they now feature articles by researchers 
from around the world, reflecting the inter¬ 
national reach of modern astronomy. 

C It wasn’t until the 1880s 
that astrophotography 
became an accepted 
astronomical tool } 

In 1874, the RAS, together with several other 
learned societies, including the Society of 
Antiquaries, took up residence at Burlington 
House in Piccadilly, London Wl, within apart¬ 
ments in purpose-built wings around the 
courtyard. With the exception of the Royal 
Society, which moved out in 1968, they all 
remain in situ today. One advantage has 
been the increased accessibility of the RAS 
library, founded at the very first meeting in 
1820. The entire collection now includes 
some 35,000 bound items, about 3,500 
of which pre-date 1850. ‘Outside lockdown, 


Top: Posting to the stars: a Royal Mail 
stamp produced for the 150th anniver¬ 
sary of the Royal Astronomical Society 
in 1970. Below: Stereoscopic Series No III, 
lunar images taken by astrophotography 
pioneer Warren De La Rue in 1857-62 


researchers, students and others can make 
an appointment to study materials and look 
at the archive collection,’ confirms Dr Prosser. 

Many modern astronomers are trying to 
discover more about black holes, plate tec¬ 
tonics and gravitational waves, and the RAS 
has responded to increased public interest 
in the subject by sending outreach teams 
to give talks to schoolchildren and the wider 
public. Unfortunately, plans to celebrate the 
bicentenary at its annual five-day National 
Astronomy Meeting, attended by astronomers 
and space scientists, as well as members 
of the public interested to hear the latest 
research developments, had to be put on hold. 

A national crisis is no respecter of anniver¬ 
saries, but it’s safe to say that the ripe health 
of the RAS as it enters its third century, with 
a membership numbering about 4,400, will 
enable it to be an encouraging platform for the 
study of the stars for a long time to come. W. 
Royal Astronomical Society (020-7734 
4582; www.ras.ac.uk) 
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My heart bleeds for you 


Are we, as a nation, losing the knack of the sarcastic riposte? 

Jonathan Self sincerely hopes not 



What were you expecting to see 
out of a Torquay hotel bedroom 
window? Sydney Opera House 
perhaps? The Hanging Gardens 
of Babylon? Herds of wildebeest 
sweeping majestically by...?’ 


Basil Fawlty, when a difficult guest 
complained about the view 


effects of sarcasm. An Israeli university 
received government funding to develop, 
without particular success, software capable 
of detecting sarcastic reviews of the ‘perfect 
for insomniacs’ type on Amazon, presumably 
because some security department thought 
it might have other applications. 

The US Secret Service has openly spent 
a small fortune trying to separate sarcastic 
jibes from genuine threats on social media. 
The latter actually inspired the writers of the 
TV programme The Simpsons. In one episode, 
a Prof Frink demonstrates his latest invention: 
a sarcasm detector. ‘Sarcasm detector? That’s 
a really useful invention,’ says another char¬ 
acter, causing it to explode. 

Perhaps it isn’t surprising that computers 
can’t detect sarcasm, when one considers how 
many humans fail at the task. Apparently, the 
satirical magazine The Onion was deluged by 
letters of complaint when it announced Presi¬ 
dent Obama’s 2008 victory with the headline: 
‘Black Man Given Nation’s Worst Job’. 

The problem is that sarcasm is a sort of true 
falsehood. Its art lies in disguising hostility 
under cover of friendliness and in saying 
the opposite of what one really means. The 
dictionary defines it, somewhat weakly, as 
‘a form of verbal irony that is typically bitter 
and directed at a particular group’. The real 
clue to its power, however, lies in its origins, 


H AVE you noticed how nice everyone 
has become? We were already 
suffering from a surfeit of political 
correctness—now, we can’t even 
be critical. Organisations, businesses and 
people that previously came in for a good 
deal of adverse comment are to be praised, 
forgiven or, at the very least, tolerated. Take, 
for example, Prime Minister’s Questions. 
In the past, the combatants could be relied 
upon for ingenious insults, irony of the 
heaviest kind and outright rudeness. Recently, 
it has become more like a church meeting. 

According to an aged relative, a similar 
thing happened during the Second World 
War. The thinking seems to be that, at a time 
of national emergency, we must all pull 
together and not waste time or energy 
attacking each other. Good manners are, 
of course, to be applauded, but it is import¬ 
ant not to throw out the linguistic baby with 


the impolite bathwater. In particular, there 
is a very real risk of losing something at 
which our island nation has always excelled: 
the sarcastic riposte. 

To give you a feel for how bad things are, 
researchers have found that French children 
can recognise sarcasm from the age of five 
and Canadian children as young as four 
are capable of saying, in a withering tone, 
‘Smooth move, Mom’ to their mothers when 
they make a mistake. To be bested by the 
French, a race that revels in derision, is one 
thing, but by the mild-mannered Canadians? 

If we aren’t careful, the only country in the 
world with lower standards of sarcasm will 
be North Korea, where, in response to large 
swathes of the population saying ‘This is all 
America’s fault’ whenever anything went 
wrong, it has been officially banned since 2016. 

Interestingly, Kim Jong-un isn’t the only 
world leader to worry about the pernicious 


Alamy; Getty 





‘She’s the sort of 
woman who lives 
for others—you 
can tell the others 
i by their hunted 
\ expression’ 
ft C. S. Lewis I 


‘The thing that impresses 
me most about America 
is the way parents obey 
their children’ 

^ Edward VIII ^ 


r ‘About half’ 

Pope John XXIII, when asked: 
‘How many people work in the 
^ Vatican? ^ 


for the word itself actually comes from the 
Greek sarkasmos, meaning to ‘tear flesh, 
bite lip in rage, sneer’. 

For this reason, it is best employed on 
people with whom one has a close and trust¬ 
ing relationship. Indeed, it’s an excellent way 
of toning down criticism and of expressing 
disappointment. It serves many other useful 
purposes, too, not least making people 
laugh. As Brandon Sanderson said: ‘The 
sad, sorry, terrible thing about sarcasm... 
it is really funny.’ 


‘I am enclosing 
two tickets to the 
first night of my new 
play; bring a friend— 
if you have one’ 
Bernard Shaw 


b me saa, sorry, 
terrible thing 
about sarcasm... 
it is really funny j 


‘Cannot possibly 
attend first night; 
will attend second 
—if there is one’ 

Sir Winston Churchill 


It also has the ability to persuade people 
to alter their behaviour. ‘Men have been 
laughed out of faults,’ Francis Hutcheson 
pointed out 300 years ago, ‘which a sermon 
could not reform.’ According to scientists, 
sarcasm exercises the brain, encourages 
problem-solving skills and promotes creativ¬ 
ity. Incidentally, an inability to recognise 
or deliver sarcastic quips is often an early 
indicator of brain disease. 

These isles have a long and enviable tradi¬ 
tion of sarcasm. Chaucer employed it and so 
did Shakespeare. Oscar Wilde, responsible 
for some of the best sarcastic putdowns of the 
19th century, wrote plays full of memorable 
one-liners. The sweetly sarcastic exchange >- 
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I like your o| 
I will set it 

Ludwig van 


Great minds on sarcasm 1/ 

‘This music won’t do. There’s not m 
enough sarcasm in it’ » 

Samuel Goldwyn 

‘Sarcasm is the lowest form of wit, but the 
highest form of intelligence’ 

Oscar Wilde [left) 

‘Sarcasm I now see to be, in general, the 
language of the devil; for which reason I have 
long since as good as renounced it’ 

Thomas Carlyle 

‘Sarcasm: the last refuge of modest and 
chaste-souled people when the privacy of 
their soul is coarsely and intrusively invaded’ 

Dostoevsky 

‘The arrows of sarcasm are barbed 
with contempt’ 

Washington Gladden 


between Cecily and Gwendolen over afternoon 
tea in The Importance of Being Earnest 
is a sublime example of the art. 

Nor have more modern British writers let 
us down. From Yes, Minister (Sir Humphrey: 
‘Yes, but now he wants to introduce his next 
idea.’ Sir Arnold: ‘A minister with two 
ideas?’) to Harry Potter (‘“Listening to the 
news! Again?” “Well, it changes every day, 
you see,” said Harry’), we have proved we 
have what it takes. Even our footballers have 
done their bit: both Wayne Rooney and 


‘It’s been many years 
since I had such an 
exemplary vegetable’ 

Jane Austen 


David Beckham have been sent off the pitch 
for sarcastic slow clapping when they dis¬ 
agreed with a referee’s decision. 

Clearly, it is our patriotic duty to make sure 
that Britain continues to be laughed at on the 
world stage. Each of us must use sarcasm 
whenever the opportunity presents itself. How¬ 
ever, a word of caution. Employed incorrectly, 
it can make one look something of a twit. 

Terry Eagleton tells the story of a ‘friend’ 
who was driving too fast in the west of Ireland 
when he was stopped by a policeman. What 
would you do,’ the officer asked him, leaning 
ominously into the driver’s window, ‘if you 
were to run into Mr Fog?’ The ‘friend’, 
annoyed by the officer’s patronising tone, 
replied with heavy sarcasm: Well, I guess 
I’d put Mr Foot on Mr Brake.’ Whereupon 
the policeman looked at him strangely and 
growled: ‘I said mist or fog.’ k. 


Big deal 

My heart bleeds for you 
Brilliant 

Excuuuuuse me 
Thank yoooooou 
That was really clever 
Too bad 
My hero 
That’s all I need 
What a surprise 


‘I think it would 
be a good idea’ 

Mahatma Gandhi, 
when asked: ‘What 
do you think of 
Western civilisation? 


Instant sarcasm 
for beginners 


Not good at quick repartee? 
Try one of the phrases below 
or, if words fail you, just clap- 
slowly, of course 
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Interiors 


The benefits of old age 

There’s never been a better time to buy antiques, says interior designer Henriette 
von Stockhausen in her insider’s guide to unleashing their transformative powers 



A marble top transformed this chest from Eastern Europe into an elegant drinks station 

F ABRICS, paint and wallpaper are 
important elements in a scheme, 
but they are rarely enough to 
transform a space. Antiques are 
a vital ingredient that, when carefully chosen, 
offer a unique opportunity to implement 
subtle, but vital changes, whether a contrast 
to a contemporary context or to lend a mood 
to a space that might otherwise have been 
a little too slick. The appearance, quality of 
construction, colour and patina of antiques 
offer a brilliant way to dial a look up or down. 

They can also be used to tell a story—about 
yourself, the house or its setting. 

Every search should start with time spent 
researching styles that are appropriate to 
a space. Crucially, when planning a decorating 
project, antiques should fulfil a specific need 
rather than an aesthetic whim, so creating 
a shopping list is imperative. Remember that 
items can be reupholstered and, in some cases, 
repurposed; bookcases can look great in 
kitchens, glazed shelf units create brilliant 
storage in bathrooms and badly damaged 
rugs can be used to upholster ottomans. 


4 When planning 
a decorating project, 
antiques should 
also fulfil a specific 
need rather than 
an aesthetic whim } 

Antiques don’t need to have impressive 
provenance to be beautiful or useful; we have 
a lovely Eastern European painted chest that 
started life as a very humble piece of furniture, 
but, with the addition of a marble top, makes 
a brilliant drinks station in our kitchen. There 
is also an environmental aspect to antiques; 
using them is a great way to repurpose what 
we have rather than mass produce more and 
more things that are badly made from cheap 
materials and which create more waste. 

Although websites and Instagram offer 
unlimited browsing, when lockdown is lifted, 


nothing beats going to shops and warehouses 
to appreciate the personality of a piece. Visits 
can be the start of a really exciting journey. 

Not every piece needs to be in mint condition; 
part of the fun of sourcing antiques is finding 
pieces that need love and care. It’s a process 
that makes its owner part of the history of 
a piece, particularly when it is inherited. 

For me, using heirlooms is important, as they 
inject a personal touch to a house. The problem 
is that, when they are passed from one gener¬ 
ation to another, they don’t always translate 
well into a new context. If that’s the case, it’s 
vital to edit collections, give individual pieces 
a facelift or use them in an unexpected way. 

The stories they carry stay the same, so don’t 
feel guilty if you substitute an ornate frame 
on a family portrait for something simpler 
(the elaborate frame might look amazing 
on a mirror over a modern bathroom vanity 
unit). The same applies to a host of other 
antique pieces; a modern fabric and distinctive 
nailing rather than fussy trimming will turn 
an old chair into one that will sit better in 
new surroundings. When restoring a piece, 
whether inherited or bought, I recommend 
employing traditional upholstery methods 
and materials—anything else will undermine 
the role of an antique as a well-made and 
beautiful piece of craftsmanship. 

One of the greatest appeals of using antiques 
is not only the impact they have on a space, but 
also the fact that they are an interest that can 
become a fascinating—and deeply rewarding 
—passion that will last a lifetime. W_ 



Regency furniture purchased for clients 
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Interiors 


Going, 

going, 

gone... 

Interior designers tell 
Amelia Thorpe about the 
thrills of furnishing a house 
at salerooms-and pick 
lots in recent auctions that 
have caught their eyes 



D ECORATORS and designers have 
long understood the pivotal role 
that antiques play in successful 
schemes. ‘They bring such soulful¬ 
ness to a project,’ says Nicola Harding, of Nicola 
Harding & Co. ‘Their patina, their stories and 
what they’ve been used for all add depth.’ 

Items of furniture bought at auction add 
character and individuality in a way that is 
hard to achieve by other means. ‘I get quite 
bored with seeing the same old thing on the 
high street, whereas if you choose antiques, 
there’s a wealth of unique opportunities,’ 
says Nels Crosthwaite Eyre, of Eyre Interiors. 
‘We love to include brown furniture in our 
schemes as it adds a certain character that 
can really complement newer pieces,’ says 
Rosanna Bossom. Henry Bickerton is also 
a fervent believer. ‘Nothing says “country 
house” like brown furniture,’ he says. 


Framed plaster intaglios, £260, Rosebery, chosen by Henry Bickerton 



1* _ ■ Antiques can look good 

in both contemporary 
" jt and traditional settings, 
jfl not least because they 
create a sense that the 
furnishings of a room have been gathered 
over time. There is a secret, however, to 
using them successfully, as Miss Harding 
explains. ‘Avoid picking everything from 
the same period, because that can create 
a time-warp effect,’ she says. ‘It’s better to 
mix things from different 
eras, sneaking in a mid¬ 
century coffee table or 
a 1930s lamp alongside 
a Regency sofa to create 
a new dynamic. I also 
like to combine antiques 


Right: French 
19th-century 
tote peinte 
sedan clock, 

£1,875, Christie’s, 
chosen by Roger Jones 





Left: Regency mahogany 
cellaret, £350, Dreweatts, 
chosen by Nicola Harding 


with pieces of today, such as 
a contemporary lamp or piece 
of art.’ She suggests experi¬ 
menting with zingy colour, too, 
such as mahogany bedside tables 
against a bold blue background. 
‘Brown furniture can feel rather heavy 
and oppressive; blue can feel quite 
cold,’ she says. ‘By bringing them 
together, they both come to life.’ 

There are plenty of other benefits, 
too; often, the materials and crafts¬ 
manship employed will be far greater 
than something bought new today. 
‘Antiques generally hold value 
better than something mass 
produced,’ says Ottalie 
Stride, of Albion Nord. 
‘They were built to last 
and have done a good job 
in getting this far.’ 

The thrill of the chase 
may well be another reason 
why auctions remain popular. 

Mrs Crosthwaite Eyre admits she is 
‘addicted to the hunt... I can’t stop myself’, 
and Roger Jones, of Sibyl Colefax & John 
Fowler, reveals his excitement in preparing 
to bid. ‘First, one’s interest is piqued by the 
image of an item in an auction catalogue,’ 
he says. ‘Secondly, one goes to view the sale 
with somewhat bated breath, wondering 
whether or not the item will be irresistible, 
as one had hoped or, perhaps, feared. Then, 
if you decide the item really is for you, you 
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The Country Life Edit 

Auction houses 

Andrew Smith & Son (01962 
735988; www.andrewsmithandson. 
com) 

Bonhams (020-7447 7447; 
www.bonhams.com) 

Chiswick Auctions (020-8992 
4442; www.chiswickauctions.co.uk) 

Christie’s (020-7839 9060; 
www.christies.com) 

Dreweatts (01635 553553; 
www. d reweatts .com) 

Duke’s (01305 265080; 
www.dukes-auctions.com) 


Composition by John Wells, £35,000, Sotheby’s, chosen by Ottalie Stride, Albion Nord 


Lots Road Auctions (020-7376 
6800; www.lotsroad.com) 




Right: Italian Kunstkammer coral- 
branch specimen set in an ebony 
lobed urn, £5,200, Woolley & Wallis, 
chosen by Nels Crosthwaite Eyre 


Left: William and Mary 
Kingwood, rosewood and 
oyster-veneered escritoire, 
£12,562, Bonhams, chosen 
by Rosanna Bossom 


Mallams (01865 241358; 
www.mallams.co.uk) 

Roseberys (020-8761 2522; 
www.roseberys.co.uk) 

Sotheby’s (020-7293 5000; 
www.sothebys.com) 

Sworders (01279 817778; 
www.sworder.co.uk) 

Tennants (01969 623780; 
www.tennants.co.uk) 

Woolley & Wallis (01722 424500; 
www.woolleyandwallis.co.uk) 


item with you, or examine pictures available 
online meticulously. Remember, however, 
what it is that you personally like about 
a piece. ‘Although condition is important, 
don’t be a slave to it,’ says Mr Bickerton. 
‘I would rather buy a table with a beautiful 
patina, but with a ring mark from a teacup, 
than a perfect, over-restored piece that has 
had its life stripped away.’ 

When buying at auction, it’s important 
to factor in likely restoration or re-upholstery 
costs and transportation charges. Finally, 
understand the applicable buyer’s premium 
and any other additional fees charged by the 
auction house to be added to the hammer 
price. Consider the estimate given 
in the catalogue but, 
ultimately, focus on what 
the piece is worth to you. 

Set a limit and stick to it. 

Yet buying at auction isn’t 
only about practicality. As Mr 
Bickerton notes: Although one 
has to pay attention to size and 
function, you should never be 
afraid to buy something on a whim 
or that is completely useless—it’s 
often random decorative pieces that 
give a room personality.’ W. 


have to consider the agonis¬ 
ing question of how much 
to bid for it.’ 

Because of the scare 
stories of people carried 
away by the adrenalin rush 
of competitive bidding, 
it is important, before the day of the sale, 
to do your research (including checking 
measurements). To see the true colour and 
patina of a piece, it’s always best to attend 
the viewing in person, but if that’s not an 
option, ask the auction house for a condition 
report, speak to the expert in charge of the 
sale, who may be prepared to discuss the 
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Everyone 


has a book 
in them 


I* called an 
autobiography 


It’s the one no one else can write 

How you saw 
The Beatles 
in *62 


How you rocked And rolled 


And lived 


And loved 


Things the won’t 

grandchildren believe 


It’s time 


to tell 


your story 


Life 

Book 

The gift of a lifetime 


Or the 
Pistols 
in 76 


LifeBook is the world’s leading autobiography service. Around the world more than 8000 people already enjoy owning the 
life story of someone they love. Each book is a unique piece of family treasure, custom-made and handcrafted, to be shared 
by generations to come. It’s time to tell your story. Find out how by contacting us on or visit lifebookukxom 





























It’ll be game, set and match to the lucky owners of these classic 
pieces of fine jewellery. The heirlooms of the future, they are 
to be treasured now and for generations to come 

Photographs by Paul Zak 


All props courtesy of and available 
through Henry Gregory Antiques 
(www. henrygregory antiques, com) 




From the Secret Garden collection: Laburnum long neck¬ 
lace featuring brilliant-cut yellow and white diamonds set in 
yellow gold, price on application; Laburnum pendant featuring 
brilliant-cut yellow and white diamonds in a double-drop 
floral motif, £25,500; Walled Gardens earrings set with 
tsavorites and brilliant-cut yellow and white diamonds, 
£22,500; Walled Garden yellow-gold ring featuring tsavorites 
and diamonds against enamel details, £8,000; Walled Garden 
bracelet featuring tsavorites and brilliant-cut yellow and 
white diam 


ds set in yellow gold, price on application 
(020-7493 3240; www.boodles.com) 
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Victorian coronet-cluster earrings featuring diamonds set 
in yellow gold, £5,500; yellow-gold bracelet with rainbow 
sapphires and diamonds, £4,000; Cartier La Dona ring 
featuring a trapeze-shaped citrine surrounded by diamonds, 
all set in yellow gold, £3,600; Bulgari diamond ring in yellow 
gold dating from about 1980, £5,500; Bulgari Bypass citrine 
ring in yellow gold, £2,600; Cartier Maillon Panthere diamond 
ring, £3,500; Asprey butterfly brooch featuring 148 round 
brilliant-cut diamonds set in 18-carat yellow gold, £15,500 
(020-7493 2008; www.susannahlovis.com) >■ 
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David Morris 


Elizabeth collection: bracelet, from £26,000, and earrings, 
from £11,500, each featuring round brilliant and micro-set 
diamonds in 18-carat white gold; ring featuring an oval 
Padparadscha sapphire surrounded by a halo of diamonds, 
all set in rose gold, £26,000; eternity ring with graduated 
diamonds set in white gold, £3,300; Paraiba tourmaline ring 
with diamond-halo surround, all set in white gold, £14,800; 
pendant with diamond-halo surround, set in white gold, 
from £12,300 (020-7499 2200; www.davidmorris.com) 
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Humphrey Butler 

Edwardian cluster ring featuring a cushion-shaped 
Burma ruby surrounded by diamonds, £6,750; Art Deco 
drop necklace with vari-cut diamonds, £35,000; vari-cut 
diamond wing ear clips, £6,500; articulated, tapering 
bracelet featuring old mine-cut diamonds in a fish-scale 
design, £19,000; antique diamond bombe ring, £6,000 
(020-7839 3193; www.humphreybutler.com) »- 







Advertisement promotion 


G. Collins & Sons 

Nectar collection: diamond-set 
pendant with rose gold, £2,600; 
platinum ring, £2,150; yellow- 
gold and platinum ring, £1,700; 
diamond-set platinum ring, 
£3,850; yellow-gold and diamond 
pendant, £1,650; diamond-set 
platinum and rose-gold bracelet, 
£13,650; triple-row Honeycomb 
bracelet, £33,800 (01892 534018; 
www.gcollinsandsons.com) 
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What price perfection? 

Cecil Beaton’s cherished Chalke Valley country home and an award-winning 
Dutch-style house near the West Sussex coast come to the market 


A THORNY question facing country- 
house agents, vendors and buyers 
alike is: how do you value a dream 
country house in these unpredictable times? 

The honest answer is, probably, that 
nobody knows. However, the arrival on the 
scene of two notable properties—an early- 
Georgian gem in Wiltshire’s Chalke Valley 
and a restored 17th-century masterpiece 
near Chichester, West Sussex—may provide 
some clarity. 


In 1947, following Broadway success and 
a new contract with film-maker Alexander 
Korda, the Society photographer, artist, stage 
and costume designer Cecil Beaton was look¬ 
ing to buy a house in the country. A friend, 
the writer Edith Olivier, introduced him to 
pretty, red-brick Reddish House in the village 
of Broad Chalke, eight miles from Salisbury. 
Instantly captivated, he readily agreed to buy 
it for £10,000. For the next 32 years, until 
his death in 1980, the house, described by 


Christopher Hussey as ‘an outstanding exam¬ 
ple of rustic Baroque’ (Country Life, March 
21, 1957 ), was Beaton’s cherished country 
home, where he entertained his many friends 
from the worlds of the Arts, stage and screen. 
Among them was Greta Garbo, to whom he 
proposed marriage, inviting her to ‘build her 
nest’ here. The offer was politely declined. 

Previously known as Littlecotes Farm, 
Reddish House was originally a farmhouse 
on lands given to Wilton Abbey by King 
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Facing page and above: The Georgian 
gem of Reddish House in Broad Chalke, 
Wiltshire, once owned by Society photo¬ 
grapher Cecil Beaton. £4m .Right: The 
estate includes a thatched cottage 

Eadwig in 955 and transferred to Sir William 
Herbert after the Dissolution. From 1560, 
the manor farm was owned by the Reddish 
family of nearby Maiden Bradley, who sold 
it to a wealthy clothier, Jeremiah Cray, in 1696. 

Cray leased Reddish House to John Combes, 
a prosperous mercer from Tisbury, and agreed 
to help fund the cost of rebuilding the house 
in the early 1700s. However, Combes’s ideas 
were somewhat grander than those of his 
landlord—as the imposing front fagade 
suggests—and, in the end, he had to pay for 
its finishing himself. In 1806, the Cray family 
sold Reddish to George Young of Broad 
Chalke, who further altered it, after which 
little was done until Beaton arrived. 

Building materials were in short supply 
in post-war Britain, so Beaton employed his 
theatrical talents in transforming the interior, 
adding rooms on the eastern side and creating 
the sumptuous drawing room where he wooed 
Garbo. After his death, the house was sold for 
£225,000 to Ursula, Countess of Chichester, 
the Dutch-born widow of the 8th Earl, who 
was killed in action in 1944. 


Seven years later, Reddish House came 
back to the market through Strutt & Parker, 
who invited offers over £500,000 for the 
Grade II-listed house set in 5.75 acres of 
gardens and grounds. It sold within weeks, 
for well over the guide price, to the musician 
Robert Fripp and his wife, actress and singer 
Toyah Willcox; they extensively renovated 
the house and gardens before selling, in July 
1999, to the current owners. 

Not overly large, but perfectly formed and 
beautifully renovated, Reddish House offers 
4,912sq ft of living space on three floors, inclu¬ 
ding three main reception rooms, a library, 
study, winter garden/conservatory, kitchen/ 


breakfast room, master suite and two more 
bedrooms and bathrooms. Substantial further 
space is available in the nearby thatched 
cottage and one-bedroom studio. With nearly 
six acres of romantic, colourful gardens, pris¬ 
tine Reddish House is for sale through Savills 
(020-7016 3820) at a guide price of £4 million. 

A similar valuation can probably be attrib¬ 
uted to the exquisite, Grade I-listed Barnham 
Court at Barnham, three miles inland from 
the coast, near Goodwood, and eight miles 
from Chichester. Enquires are being fielded 
by Mike Sparks, of Hamptons International 
(01243 839399). The strikingly symmetrical 
house, with its graceful Dutch gables, was >■ 
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The strikingly symmetrical Grade Misted Barnham Court, near Barnham, in West Sussex, was built in the 1630s and sits in 6.2 acres 


built in the late 1630s by the same skilled 
craftsmen who, in 1631, built the landmark 
Dutch House at Kew for Samuel Fortrey, 
a rich merchant of Dutch descent. (The sole 
survivor of three royal palaces at Kew, the 
Dutch House was leased by Queen Caroline 
in 1728 and bought by George III in 1781, 
before being gifted to Kew Gardens by Queen 
Victoria on her Diamond Jubilee.) 

By the end of the 17th century, a strong 
tradition of Anglo-Dutch architecture had 
become well established in England. Dutch 
merchants and bankers built elegant houses 
in the so-called Artisan Mannerist style, 
which saw craftsmen, such as masons and 
bricklayers, take on the role of architects. 
However, despite Barnham Court’s status 
as one of only two Grade I-listed, non- 
ecclesiastical buildings in the district, the 
other being Arundel Castle, no record exists 
of the man who built it. 

He may well have been Dutch, given the 
trading links between the port of Chichester 
and the weavers of Flanders. If so, he would 
have felt at home in the Chichester plain, 
described by Phillip Johnson in Country Life 
(October 28,1916 ) as ‘a place of rich cornlands 
and lush pasturage, of wide, flat expanses 
with sunken roads bordered by deep ditches 
and towered over by ancient elms. It had its 
windmill, a landmark for miles around’. 

He also clearly knew something about 
building, as Johnson observed: ‘For a small 


country mansion, it is remarkably architec¬ 
tural in design and construction, a carefully 
planned and admirably executed piece of 
brickwork without crack or settlement, and 
it has stood exposure to the sea air and 
south-westerly rains so well that, barring 
lichens and weather stains, it might almost 
be mistaken for a modern house.’ 

i As a family, we liked 
that it was a very 
elegant building and 
ideal for entertaining y 

Eighty years on, this assessment struck 
a chord with Barnham Court’s present owner, 
a scion of a distinguished Anglo-Dutch-Belgian 
family, who divides his time between the 
UK and New York. In 1996, he was looking 
for a country retreat in Europe where the 
family could gather, when he happened on 
Barnham Court, by then seriously neglected, 
but still structurally sound. 

‘We were drawn by its proximity to London, 
the beach and yachting in Chichester harbour 
and its good road and rail links,’ the owner 
recalls. ‘As a family, we liked that it was 
a very elegant building and ideal for family 
entertaining. Another key factor was its total 
privacy with no road noise, thanks to its 


location at the end of a cul-de-sac and adjoin¬ 
ing the protected farmland of Barnham 
Court Farm, of which it was once a part.’ 

Having bought the house set in 6.2 acres 
of garden and woodland, the owner and his 
team, working closely with conservation 
planners and Historic England, embarked 
on a massive restructuring programme 
whereby the entire house, including the roof, 
was dismantled and rebuilt. The structural 
work took two years and the refurbishment 
of the interior a further 12 months. 

The finished project, which won the team 
the 2001 design award from Arun District 
Conservation Committee, included the instal¬ 
lation of state-of-the-art air-conditioning, 
underfloor heating and security systems. 
The main house offers 5,464sq ft of impec¬ 
cably designed accommodation, including 
a formal reception hall/drawing room based 
on that of Kew Palace, formal panelled dining 
room, library, various sitting rooms and 
two grand first-floor apartment suites, with 
two bedroom suites on the second floor and 
butler’s accommodation. 

Other amenities include a one-bedroom 
cottage, a heated swimming pool, stables, 
greenhouse and magnificent formal Anglo- 
Dutch style gardens developed by Barnham 
Court’s owner, who is proud to have ‘learnt 
and developed a passion for the Classical 
proportions and particularities of Anglo- 
Dutch garden design’. V**. 
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Properties of the week JgL Edited by James Fisher 


The eyes 
have it 

If the past few 
weeks have taught 
us anything, it’s that 
the north of England 
has never been 
more popular 




A < Northumberland, £1.595 million 

Brand new to the market is Lea Grange, Riding Mill, 
an exquisite Victorian country house dating from 1873 
and set in some three acres of private grounds, gardens, 
woodlands and paddock. With five bedrooms, three bath¬ 
rooms and five reception rooms, the house boasts a mix 
of modern and period fittings; the latter include ceiling 
roses, cornicing and sash windows. Within the grounds, 
you’ll find a mix of paddock and woodland, as well as a 
small orchard, kitchen garden and tennis court. A garage 
offers space for two cars and, although the upper level 
is currently used for storage, it can easily be reconfigured 
into a home office. The popular town of Corbridge is only 
three miles away. Finest Properties (01434 622234) 


> Northumberland, £1.5 million 

Awarded the RIBA North East Build¬ 
ing of the Year 2016, as well as being 
shortlisted for the Grand Designs 
House of the Year award, 24, Edge 
Hill, just north-west of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, offers a rare opportunity to own 
an effortlessly contemporary five- 
bedroom family home. Open spaces, 
free-flowing layouts and natural light 
are almost mandatory on the ground 
floor and, in the Poggenpohl kitchen, 
the Gaggenau appliances certainly 
are. The house itself is built out of 
a mix of concrete and African hard¬ 
wood, with a zinc roof, and is set in 
half an acre of gardens. With an EPC 
rating of B, bills shouldn’t be too 
much of a concern either. Sanderson 
Young (0191-223 3500) 
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a Durham, £1.5 million 

For collectors with a keen eye on mid-20th-century politicians comes an opportunity to own this coat and hat that once belonged to Prime 
Minister Sir Anthony Eden. Although the price for the pair may seem a little steep, the lot also includes a six-bedroom home set in some 
28 acres of landscaped gardens and parkland, about 12 miles from Darlington. The house, which dates from the late 17th century, belonged 
to Eden’s mother and is set around a central courtyard. The original Georgian property has more modern additions, with a contemporary 
south wing that is ideally placed to frame distant views of the formal gardens beyond. The main house offers five reception rooms and five 
bathrooms, as well as a seven-car garage. A separate cottage and outbuildings complete the package. Knight Frank (01423 535373) 



< Lancashire, £1.495 million 

It’s a sign of the times when a rural 
property can boast about its ‘hyperfast 
broadband connection’, but Buckstone 
House, near Carnforth, is one such 
example. The Grade Ih-listed house, 
which is predominantly Georgian, but 
has Tudor and Elizabethan elements, 
offers nine bedrooms, expansive 
reception rooms and open-plan kitchen/ 
sitting room, to say nothing of the 
additional cottage with a home office, 
kitchen and games room. The grounds 
extend to some OV 2 acres, and sit in an 
elevated position with glorious views. 
Finest Properties (01434 622234) 


*■ Cheshire, £1.55 million 

As working from home is likely to 
become the new normal, houses such 
as Grade ll-listed De Calveley Barn 
in Alderley Edge are ahead of the 
curve, with a home office and gym 
above its triple garage providing the 
perfect space for remote working. The 
main house is set in some 10 acres 
of gardens and grounds and boasts 
four bedrooms, three bathrooms and 
three reception rooms, and a study. 
Exposed oak beams and brick fire¬ 
places work in harmony with double- 
glazed windows, granite kitchen 
surfaces and a bespoke oak floor. 
Jackson-Stops (01625 540340) W 
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Ormiston House, Belfast, Northern Ireland 

After the police moved out in 1995, Ormiston was abandoned, its 
grounds reduced to a mess of razor wire and overgrown sycamores. 
Christopher Stocks applauds a remarkable renaissance 

Photographs by Marianne Majerus 

























B ELFAST may have, for many, 
melancholy associations with RMS 
Titanic and The Troubles, but for 
much of its modern history it was 
a money-making town. In the 19th century, 
it was the centre of global linen production 
and had the biggest shipyard in the world, 
Harland and Wolff, employing 35,000 men. 
Large fortunes were created and its captains 
of industry built fine houses for themselves. 
As were many of the city’s most successful 
businessmen, James Combe was a Scot, who 
moved to Belfast in 1845 and opened 
a foundry off the Falls Road, making equip¬ 
ment for the rapidly expanding railways and 
inventing a flax-carding machine. 

By 1866, he was rich enough to commission 
Scotland’s leading architect, David Bryce, 


i The first challenge 
was removing the 
razor wire } 

to design a large house for him on a 62-acre 
estate near the city’s eastern edge. Named 
after the Scottish village in which Combe was 
born, Ormiston House is in an architectural 
style that might be called Belfast Baronial, 
with a central three-storey tower house 
flanked by two-storey wings on either side, 
all faced in imported Giffnock sandstone. 

A few years after Combe’s death in 1875, the 
house was acquired by Sir Edward Harland 
of Harland & Wolff, followed 10 years later 
by Harland’s business partner, William 


Pirrie, who became Mayor of Belfast in 1896 
—although he’s best-remembered today for 
leading the design of RMS Titanic. 

Pirrie spent most of his time at his London 
house in Belgrave Square or at Witley Park 
in Surrey, but Ormiston provided a perfect 
venue for corporate and corporation enter¬ 
tainment, as well as a grace-and-favour 
home for company directors. A ballroom was 
built in the grounds and the entrance drive 
illuminated by ornate gas lamps (which were 
installed at the city’s expense, even as the 
surrounding streets remained unlit). 

A few years after Pirrie’s death in 1924, the 
house and a few acres of the original estate 
became a junior annexe for the neighbouring 
boys’ school, Campbell College. Among its 
first teachers was a 21-year-old Dubliner by 
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the name of Samuel Beckett. His six months 
as an assistant housemaster at Ormiston 
were not exactly crowned with glory—he does 
seem to have had a jaundiced view of the 
boys and his teaching was anything but 
diligent. When the exasperated headmaster 
pointed out that Beckett’s pupils were, in 
his words, ‘the cream of Ulster’, the future 
playwright is famously said to have retorted: 
‘Yes, rich and thick.’ 

Ormiston’s subsequent 20th-century his¬ 
tory, echoing that of so many private houses 
taken into institutional ownership, was one 
of gradual decline. The surrounding estate 
was sold off piecemeal, disappearing under 
street after street of suburban semis, and 
its original gardens were replaced by low- 
maintenance lawns and car parking. »- 



Preceding pages: The south front of the house overlooks the canal, constructed on the 
site of an old ballroom. Left: Box-edged beds flank the south terrace, packed with pen- 
stemons, Campanula lactiflora and Verbena bonariensis. Above: The children’s play area, 
screened by Austrian pines. Below: Each bed along the canal centres on an Irish yew 
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Worse was to come: from the mid 1970s, 
Ormiston was occupied by the Complaints and 
Discipline department of the Royal Ulster Con¬ 
stabulary (RUC), which turned the grounds 
into a high-security compound defended by 
coils of razor wire. The RUC moved out in 1995 
and, for the next 20 years, the house stood 
empty, forlorn and increasingly derelict. 

That might have been that, had it not been 
for a local couple, barrister Ciara Denvir and 
her husband, Peter Boyle, who had started 
out with a Belfast market stall and built up 
a nationwide chain of jewellers. In 2015, 
they bought Ormiston House and its remain¬ 
ing 13 acres of grounds for £1.5 million and 
spent the next three years painstakingly 
restoring its wrecked interiors to their former 
glory. Recognising that the house needed 
an equally fine frame, Ciara approached the 


i The planting itself 
is a riotous mix 
of pink foxgloves and 
Penstemon Garnet } 

Dublin-based garden designer Dominick 
Murphy to transform its surroundings. Work 
began in 2016 and took two years to complete. 

‘The first challenge was removing the 
razor wire, the feral sycamore and alders,’ 
Dominick explains. Luckily, the grounds are 
enclosed by a shelterbelt of mature trees, 
including a fine stand of Austrian pines, 
Pinus nigra, which matches the house in 
scale, as well as screening it almost entirely 
from its suburban surroundings. Most of the 


original fabric of the gardens had been lost 
long ago, so, rather than opting for a his- 
toricist pastiche, the new owners asked for 
a contemporary design, albeit one that still 
respected the architecture of the house. 

Dominick’s solution was to divide the gar¬ 
den into relatively formal areas close to the 
house and more naturalistic woodland 
planting beneath the boundary trees, using 
the same colour palette throughout—pre¬ 
dominantly green, purple, blue and white. 
This palette links the seasons, for although 
the garden is designed to have year-round 
interest, with masses of spring bulbs as well 
as late-summer and winter blooms, there 
isn’t, as Dominick says, ‘a great successional 
shift from one colour to another’. 

Ormiston is approached via a wooded 
drive, where the planting is quiet and calm, 
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Left: The borders pick up the pale pink of the sandstone walls. Above: The calm, green 
colour palette of the woodland approach contrasts with the bright colours near the house. 
Below: Looking back across the canal to the kitchen wing, sheltered by a noble lime tree 





with much use made of ferns, Acer palma- 
tum Bloodgood, dogwoods and white astilbes. 
It provides a sylvan, understated approach 
to the house and offers a touch of drama when 
the more open and much more colourful 
planting around the house is revealed. 

Although the site is fairly flat, the house 
stands on a slight rise that falls away on 
its western and southern sides. The main 
formal gardens face the south front of the 
house, centred on a U-shaped enclosure, the 
width of which broadly corresponds to the 
central tower, with a long, black-lined canal 
on its central axis and four box-edged flower 
beds on either side. 

The formality of the garden at Ormiston 
is underlined by an outer row of standard 
hornbeams and a fastigiate Irish yew in the 
centre of each bed, but the planting itself 


is exuberant and relaxed, with a riotous mix 
of white lupins and inky-blue agapanthus, 
pink foxgloves and sky-blue Polemonium 
Northern Lights, white Hydrangea arbor- 
escens Annabelle and purple puffs of Tha- 
lictrum delavayi Splendide, together with 
pink Penstemon Garnet and the dark-purple 
salvias Amistad and Caradonna. 

Two short flights of stone steps lead up 
from the canal garden to the raised terrace 
that runs along the main south front of the 
house. When the sun shines, which it does 
sometimes, even in Belfast, a sheltered 
corner by the kitchen offers the perfect spot 
for eating outside, overlooked by a mag¬ 
nificent Austrian pine and a mighty twin¬ 
trunked lime. The terrace is flanked by her¬ 
baceous borders: on the garden side, their 
planting echoes the canal garden, with the 


addition of tall, nodding Campanula lac- 
tiflora, but on the house side, a softer mix 
of frothy astilbes in pinks and ivories picks 
up the pale-pink sandstone of the house. 

By the grand front door, the colours inten¬ 
sify, with the dwarf Buddleja Buzz Velvet 
Red coming to the fore. ‘The Buzz buddlejas 
are one of my favourite recent introduc¬ 
tions,’ says Dominick, ‘especially as they’re 
so attractive to butterflies.’ 

The contrast between Ormiston today and 
how it looked only a few years ago is remark¬ 
able, and a testament to the energy and 
determination of its new owners, as well as 
Dominick’s skill in creating such a carefully 
structured and ebulliently planted garden 
from scratch. Like Belfast itself, Ormiston 
has had its dark times, and its renewal 
deserves a round of applause. W- 
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In the garden 


Charles Quest-Ritson 


Farewell to France 



Roses that relished the sandy clay soil of the Cherbourg peninsula 
are showing sluggish growth in the chalky ground of Hampshire 


I HAVE spent the past 14 years 
living, for as much as the tax 
laws allow, in an unfashion¬ 
able corner of Normandy. Why? 

Well, largely because I wanted 
to garden in a mild climate 
with fertile soil in which I could 
grow acid-loving plants. My long- 
suffering wife pleaded caution, 
but eventually acquiesced: she 
likes camellias. And almost all 
our married life had been spent 
in areas of chalk upland. 

I grew up in a woodland garden, 
where we planted rhododendrons, 
azaleas, camellias and all those 
funny ericaceous shrubs that 
no one notices unless they’re in 
flower. It was a joy to have nine 
acres of French woodland into 
which to introduce rare trees 
and shrubs, plus three acres 
of ancient cider-apple orchard 
where we could grow roses—we 
ended up with more than 1,000. 
What’s more, blue hydrangeas 
and blue Meconopsis poppies 
were possible for the first and 
last time in my horticultural life. 

Most Brits in France live further 
south, in wine-growing areas such 
as Vaucluse, Charente-Maritime 
and the Dordogne, so why did we 
choose the Cherbourg peninsula? 
Two reasons: first, I hate hot 
summers and cold winters, but 
am happy in wind and rain; plus 
you can’t grow Rhododendron 
macabeanum south of Caen. 
Second, the fastest ferries to 
England run from Cherbourg, so 
we could have breakfast in Hamp¬ 
shire and lunch in the Cotentin. 

In 2014, our daughter and 
son-in-law bought a house in the 


Itchen Valley and made us an 
offer: ‘Come and live in the west 
wing and make a garden for us.’ 
(Madeline added that, perhaps, 
we could help with school fees, 
too.) The idea of spending our 
twilight years among our children 
and grandchildren was irresistible. 

We put our grandly named 
domaine on the market and 
hooked a purchaser almost 
immediately, but she ratted on 
us at the last moment—French 
law allows the buyer, but not the 
seller, to change their mind even 
after contracts have been signed 
and exchanged. Then the French 
property market collapsed. I was, 
therefore, completely unprepared 
for three would-be buyers all 
turning up last Christmas. 

Now we are back in England 
and, once again, the soil is chalk. 
I started bringing plants over 
from Normandy some years ago 


and am struck by how feeble is the 
growth of the roses that galloped 
apace in the sandy clay soil of the 
Cherbourg peninsula. Some have 
reached less than half the size that 
they quickly attained in France. 
Yes, I can cultivate roses on chalk 
if I fuss around and feed them— 
and will try to do so, although 
it’s generally a mistake to seek 
to grow anything that needs lots 
of coaxing to give of its best. 

4 Unusually 
for a gardener, 

I love change } 

There are many plants that 
think our thin soil is wonderful 
and will perform very much better 
here than in the damp, warm 
Cotentin. Bulbs, for example. 
Acres of daffodils have made our 
Hampshire bulb farmers rich. 
Why have I admired them so 
much in other people’s gardens, 
but never grown hordes of them 
in my own? 

Chalk is remarkably free- 
draining, which means that our 
sun-soaked hillside resembles 
a Mediterranean garden in 
summer. Cistus and rosemary 
were always rotting off in 
Normandy—so did artichokes, 
pinks and spurges—but here in 


Hampshire, I am planting sweet- 
scented sweeps of maquis plants, 
not only shrubs, but paeonies, 
cyclamen and irises, too. And 
lavender in abundance. 

I am a natural optimist and, 
unusually for a gardener, I love 
change. Every garden is better 
than the last. In fact, life gets 
better, year after year, in almost 
every way. When I was 50,1 only 
hoped to survive long enough 
to see my first grandchild 
born. Now I have the pleasure 
of knowing that he is going to 
Oxford in September, despite 
receiving his education at a major 
public school. 

And yet... I wish we had stayed 
long enough in Normandy to see 
our plants of Cornus capitata 
flower for the first time. They 
came as seedlings from Martyn 
Rix 10 years ago and are now 
10ft high. And then there’s the 
handkerchief tree Davidia invol- 
ucrata, planted on our arrival 
in 2006, and still not bearing its 
gorgeous white bracts. There’s 
a selection called Sonoma that 
Roy Lancaster praises because 
it flowers as a young plant; it’s 
on my must-buy list. 

In fact, I have only two regrets 
on leaving France, and neither 
of them has anything to do with 
gardening. The first is that I used 
to play the organ at Masses, 
weddings and funerals in our local 
church, but I will never be good 
enough to do so in Winchester. 
The other comes from having 
lived in an area that carries the 
AOC designation for Camembert. 
Milk from the fields around us 
went to Normandy’s greatest 
co-operative, Isigny Sainte-Mere, 
to make the cheeses that are so 
difficult to find in England. I miss 
them. That is why we say that 
our return to England has been 
a move from cheese to chalk. S*. 


Charles Quest-Ritson wrote the 
RHS Encyclopedia of Roses 

Next week Pseudata irises 


Horticultural aide memoire 

Trim box hedges 

There are some defeatists who believe box has 
had it, but they are wrong. Now is a good time 
to give box hedges their annual haircut. Box is one 
of the most enjoyable hedges to trim, because the 
blades slide smoothly over the surface and the 
tissue is soft. With low edging, do your measuring carefully before 
setting off, then cut with shears. Cut the back first, then the 
front, and make a further inspection before cutting the top. SCD 
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JAMES BARCLAY 

'Pctsian, OritntaJ & Contemporary 
Rug Cleaning & Repairs 


HAND CLEANING AND ALL REPAIRS UNDERTAKEN 

We collect daily in London, weekly in England & Wales. 
Please call for uplift and advice or bring rugs to our workshop. 


www.jamesbarclay.co.uk 
020 3174 2427 
info@jamesbarclay.co.uk 
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Sides & Ends Repaired 
Moth Damage 


• Deodorising 

• Holes & Tears Repaired 


Colour Run & Stains 
Re-piling Worn Areas 


WORKSHOP 

14 Oliver Business Park, 

Oliver Road, London NW10 7JB 


Examples of the types we clean and repair include Turkish, Persian, 

Caucasian, Chinese, Indian, Pakistani, Contemporary, Kilims and Tapestries. 

We also carry an interesting stock. 

APPRAISALS & ASSESSMENTS 

WE ARE COLLECTING YOUR CARPETS , RUGS & RUNNERS FOR CLEANING i o Ol R ■ p . 

& REPAIR DURING LOCKDOWN AS NORMAL. OUR REPRESENTATIVES ARE 1 * Ul,ver HUSineSS KarK, 

practising social distancing please call today. Oliver Road, London NW10 7JB 





















































































































Music 


Music in a time of Covid 

It’s a case of innovate or go under. From drive-in opera to face-masked players, musical 
bodies must find a way to keep going during the pandemic, says Claire Jackson 



Members of the Czech Philharmonic Orchestra wear black face masks for a performance broadcast from the Rudolfinum in Prague 


M usicians are not 
strangers to PPE: 
many orchestral players 
wear hearing protection during 
rehearsals—and at post-concert 
after-parties (useful when avoid¬ 
ing drunken fans). However, few 
instrumentalists and singers, 
even those involved in hospital 
concerts and music therapy, are 
used to wearing masks. When 
members of the Czech Philhar¬ 
monic Orchestra donned black 
facewear for a recent broadcast 
from Prague’s Rudolfinum, the 
effect was striking. 

It was also, unintentionally, 
rather comical. Having a gaping 
hole to gain access to the mouth 
—as woodwind and brass play¬ 
ers need—presumably negates 
many of the protective qualities. 


Besides, any instrument that 
relies on breath to create sound 
(including voice) is not ideal to 
be around during a pandemic. 
There’s a reason why brass players 
often bring a towel on stage. 

As we continue to navigate 
a semi-lockdown existence, 
ensembles such as the Czech Phil 
are taking an important interim 
step: the live-streamed concert. 
Many organisations, including the 
country-house opera companies, 
have been sharing archive per¬ 
formances, but now it’s possible 
for some performances to resume, 
albeit to empty halls. 

This year’s Proms will comprise 
a mixture of formats, opening 
with the BBC Grand Virtual 
Orchestra, where performers 
contribute from their respective 


locations, and ending with a Last 
Night held at the Royal Albert 
Hall. Whether there will be any 
flag-waving prommers present 
remains to be seen. 

Some solutions for hosting 
physical audiences include mov¬ 
ing the orchestra from the pit to 
the stalls, allowing players more 
space to distance, and restricting 
audience numbers. In venues such 
as the Albert Hall, this may mean 
organising performances in the 
round. Smaller venues, particu¬ 
larly European opera houses, have 
proposed restricting the audience 
to boxes. Other theatres have 
begun experimenting with seat 
partitions and cordoned-off areas. 

Social-distancing measures will 
impact on stage direction. It might 
be a while before we see a new 


Romeo and Juliet (although ‘that 
I were a glove upon that hand that 
I might touch that cheek’ sums 
up thwarted lockdown romance). 
Opera singers will be required 
to sing tender duets across the 
wings and choreographers must 
rework routines. 

Hamburg-based Deutsches 
Schauspielhaus has created 
a crinoline-inspired contraption 
for dancers to wear to ensure 
they stay apart. It’s made from 
foam noodles glued together like 
a noughts-and-crosses board, with 
material around the perimeter. 
The bizarre spectacle recalls 
Antony McDonald’s costumes for 
the Royal Opera House’s February 
production of Alice’s Adven¬ 
tures Under Ground, featuring 
spherical ‘eat me’ cake outfits. 
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The Royal Opera House is streaming live performances 
from Covent Garden, with ‘tickets’ costing £4.99. The 
next events are scheduled for June 20 and 27 (www. 
roh.org.uk/streaming) 

Wigmore Hall’s lunchtime concerts, live on BBC Radio 3 each 
weekday this month at 1pm, are also being video streamed 
live. Highlights include Guy Johnston and Melvyn Tan (June 24) 
and Mark Padmore with Mitsuko Uchida (June 26) (www. 
wigmore-hall.org.uk) 


Even the most open-minded 
arts lover has to admit that 
some current practices—gappy 
face masks, foam spacers, seat 
partitions—are a bit bonkers, 
but, at the same time, there’s 
a real need to get going. ‘Each 
year, our orchestras play to 
some four million people in 
more than 3,500 concerts,’ 
points out Mark 
Pemberton, 
the direc¬ 
tor of the 
Association 
of British 
Orchestras. 

‘Unlike 
orchestras 
in Europe 
that recefv 
upwards of 80% of their income 
from public funding, the average 
for British orchestras is 3%, 
meaning they are reliant on the 

A cake costume from Alice’s 
Adventures Under Ground 


box office. Operating under 
public-health restrictions means 
that halls might only be able to 
sell one in every five seats— 
it may not be financially viable 
for venues to reopen at all. 

‘Digital platforms have kept the 
music alive during this crisis, 
but that hasn’t brought in 
any income—in fact, it costs 
organisations an 
awful lot to 
produce that 
content. We 
are deter¬ 
mined not 
to hoover up 
Government 
resources, but 
the next few 
months are critical.’ 

One innovative solution is 
to keep households contained 
in fixed areas of confinement: 
cars. The English National Opera 
(ENO) is in the process of organ¬ 
ising what is thought to be the 
UK’s first drive-in opera and will 


stage a new production of La 
boheme at Alexandra Palace, 
London N22, in September. 

‘We’ve had a lot of interest from 
opera fans who are hungry to 
experience new work and people 
who wouldn’t normally go to 
opera,’ says ENO artistic director 
Annilese Miskimmon. It’s hoped 
that ‘Drive & Live’ will tour the 
country. Audience members will 
be allocated set spaces referred 
to as ‘islands’. 

‘The story of La boheme is 
particularly relevant right now; 
it’s about love and loss,’ observes 
Mrs Miskimmon. ‘We’re going to 


set it in the present day, in the UK, 
so the reality of social distanc¬ 
ing will be the dramatic heart 
of the piece. The lovers meet at 
Christmas and the story unfolds 
over the following months, so the 
timescale reflects our own.’ 

Artists are used to working 
within given parameters, whether 
financial or stylistic. 

‘Restrictions can actually 
bring great freedom,’ agrees Mrs 
Miskimmon. ‘In this case, the 
limitations are health-and-safety 
ones, but the creative responses 
have been inspiring. We’re 
making art for today.’ W. 
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Artist of the week 


Objects of lustre 


Mary Miers considers the contribution made to English art by William 
Nicholson (1872-1949), master of the ‘unassuming sublime’ 



B EST known in his day as 
a pioneering printmaker 
and society portraitist, 
Sir William Nicholson ploughed 
an independent furrow through 
the artistic fields of the earlier 
20th century, conforming neither 
to academic convention nor the 
methods and interests of the 
Continental avant-garde. 

A representational artist, he was 
interested in the nature of painting 
and was happiest doing land¬ 
scapes and still lifes, in which he 
explored the effects of light and 
shadow with supreme virtuosity. 

i Beggarstaffs 
used collage 
and stencil 
to produce 
striking images } 

Brought up in Newark, in 
Nottinghamshire (his father ran 
the family ironworks), Nicholson 
studied at Hubert von Herkomer’s 
art school in Bushey from 1888 
until 1891, when he briefly 
attended the Academie Julian in 
Paris. His paintings of the early 
1890s have echoes of Clausen’s 
rustic plein-air studies and 
show his admiration for Whistler 
and the Glasgow Boys. 

In 1893, he eloped with fellow 
art student Mabel Pryde; their 
son Ben—who would go on to 
become a more famous painter 
than his father—was born in 
1894. That year, Nicholson and 
his brother-in-law, James Pryde, 
who came to live with them at 
Denham, founded the printing 
partnership J. & W. Beggarstaff, 
named after a ‘hearty old English 
Top: The Morris Dancer, 1902, featuring agricultural labourer name’ they’d spied on a sack of 

Edward Russell, of the Eynsham Morris. Above: Sheffield Plate, fodder. Turning to advertising 

1917. A reflection of the artist at work can be seen in the tray as more lucrative than painting, 



Beggarstaffs used collage and 
stencil to produce striking, sim¬ 
plified images with bold lettering 
that revolutionised poster design, 
notable examples being for pro¬ 
ductions of Hamlet (1894) and 
Don Quixote (1895). Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s lithographic posters 
and the graphic work of Les Nabis, 
especially Bonnard and Vuillard, 
were clearly influential, as were 
images associated with English 
folk art and crafts, which recur 
in Nicholson’s earlier works. 

The graphic arts were produ¬ 
cing some of the most inventive 
work in Britain at this time and 
Beggarstaffs attracted European 
fame. However, the partnership 
ended in 1899 and the two artists 
became estranged, only to be 
reconciled in 1930. 

Nicholson established his own 
reputation as a graphic artist 
through his skill with woodcuts, 
producing a series of portraits— 
most famously his silhouette 
of Queen Victoria in 1897—and 
books, notably for Heinemann, 
whose illustrated publications 
featuring ‘types’, such as animals, 
sports and letters of the alphabet, 
were then a fad. 

In about 1900, he returned to 
painting and was soon in demand 
as a portraitist, sharing the arena 
with Lavery, John and Orpen, 
with whom he also painted each 
other and their friends. 

Commissioned works were 
mostly of Society figures, 
although without the Edwardian 
swagger of Sargent. Nicholson 
also had a particular skill for 
children. Often, his sitters look 
away from the viewer; sometimes 
they are dwarfed by their setting. 

The influence of Velazquez, 
notably in some of his earlier 
compositions, can be traced back 
via Whistler and Manet, whom 
he also greatly admired. Some 
of his finest portraits, such 
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as Sir Max Beerbohm (about 
1903), Walter Greaves (1917) 
and Gertrude Jekyll (1920), are 
masterpieces of psychological 
penetration in his pared-back 
style, painted mostly in black and 
subtle gradations of earth tones. 

Despite his success, Nicholson 
would experience recurring 
financial difficulties. From 1909, 
he had a house, a studio and 
a mistress—his model and 
housekeeper Marie Laquelle— 
in London, as well as the old 
vicarage at Rottingdean. 

4 A label of 
any sort scares 
away from 
me all desire 
to paint j 

The Sussex Downs, and later 
those of Wiltshire, where he 
moved in 1923, were a particular 
inspiration for his landscapes 
—small, spare studies painted 
on the spot with thin, liquid 
brushstrokes and a muted 
palette. Often, the sky seems 
limitless within the restricted 
space, although in some later 
examples he uses a high view¬ 
point, making the land appear 
to tilt upwards. 




These unassuming works feel 
spontaneous and fresh, but there 
is often a haunting, slightly mys¬ 
terious quality, the suggestion 
of some deeper significance. He 
also painted many landscapes 
when on holiday abroad, among 
them a distinctive group redolent 
of Sickert and Whistler, showing 
street architecture and shop 
fronts, mostly in Paris and Dieppe. 

Although Nicholson was not 
interested in Modernist experi¬ 
mentation, his preoccupation 
with exploring the boundaries 
between form and flattened 
shapes of colour anticipated the 
abstract works of his son. Not that 
Ben would have acknowledged 
this: he perceived his father to be 
a conventional painter indifferent 
to developments in serious 
contemporary art. 

Nicholson disliked the politics 
and debates of the art world and 
avoided joining painters’ groups 
or becoming a member of the 
Royal Academy—‘a label of any 
sort scares away from me all 
desire to paint,’ he told Munnings 
in 1926. 

Yet, for all his eccentricities 
and slightly old-school image, 
he was debonair, witty (he loved 
puns), known for his sartorial 
panache and mixed in artistic 
and literary circles that included 
Beerbolm, Kipling, Barrie and 
Lutyens, as well as his own 


family—his daughter Nancy was 
married to Robert Graves; his 
second wife, Edith, was an artist; 
Ben was married to the painter 
Winifred Nicholson and then to 
Barbara Hepworth. 

Throughout his career, Nichol¬ 
son produced a sequence of 
poetic still lifes that prove him 
a master of the genre. He captures 
the essence of a simple arrange¬ 
ment of flowers in a lusterware 
jug; a glass, gold or pewter 
vessel beside a book or gloves, 
transmitting not only their like¬ 
ness, but also the decorative 


Above left: 

Begonias, 
1940, ‘painted 
with an urge 
in an all night 
sitting after 
a perfect 
dinner \ Above 
right: On the 
Downs (Wilt¬ 
shire Land¬ 
scape), 1924. 
Left: Nichol¬ 
son depicted 
himself in the 
first plate of 
An Alphabet, 
published by 
Heinemann 
in 1897 


qualities of the composition, 
the subtle nuances of tone and 
surface in response to light 
and shadow. 

Modest-scaled and unshowy, 
it is these intimate portraits of 
objects that are best loved among 
Nicholson’s works today. W. 
William Nicholson: catalogue 
raisonne of the oil paintings’ 
by Patricia Reed (2011) is an 
indispensible compendium 
of Nicholson’s work 
At least 125 works by Nicholson 
are in public collections—visit 
www. artuk. org 
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Art market 




Huon Mallalieu 


Weeks on the web 

The first Kensington Church Street’s 
Week will be online, where visitors will 
encounter a Meissen dog, a table by the 
young Pugin and a Chinese stand 


I T is, perhaps, possible that 
some London galleries 
among the 52 par¬ 
ticipants in the 
virtual London (S& 

Art Week (LAW) 
between July 3 
and 10 will be able to open in 
reality, but, if not, they and their 
visiting colleagues have put up 
a good online performance (www. 
londonartweek.co.uk). There is 
obviously no chance for the 12 
dealers taking part in what 
was to be the first Kensington 
Church Street Art and Antique 
Dealers Association Week, from 
this Friday to June 30, to wel¬ 
come the public to their shops, 
but they, too, have put on a Virtual 
Summer Showcase, with each 
dealer choosing a theme (www. 
antiques-london.com; on Insta- 
gram @antiqueslondon). Some 
will be making appointments for 
visits when possible. 

Kensington Church Street 
snakes for 971 yards, or 888 
metres, from the High Street 
to Notting Hill Gate (of course, 



Fig 1: Meissen 
dog. With David Brower 

I’ve paced it out). In the 1980s, 
there were 60 or so galleries and 
antiques shops along it, with 
more in the very close vicinity. 
Now, slightly less than half remain 
—but, compared with many 
other traditional centres of the 
trade, that is not too bad. There 
is still considerable variety to be 
found along the street, with fur¬ 
niture, Oriental arts, objects and 
porcelain to the fore. 

European and Oriental porce¬ 
lain has always been a strength 
among the mixed stock and pets 
are the theme offered by David 
Brower, which may be the doyen 
of the businesses. However, 
I would tentatively question the 




Fig 3: One of Garland’s ‘Blood Collages’. With Lisbon & Yarker 


identification of one of its exhibits 
as Catherine the Great’s Zemira. 
The Empress, who was as noted 
for her love of dogs as for her 
love of lovers, was particularly 
taken with Italian greyhounds— 
favourites among 18th-century 
royalty—and the best loved was 
Zemira. However, the dog mod¬ 
elled for her by Kandler at Meissen 
in 1766, of which Brower has 
a 19th-century example (Fig 1 ), 
was not Zemira—nor, indeed, an 
Italian greyhound, although the 
model is inscribed Chienfavorit 
de feu S.M. I’Imperatrice 
Catherine de Russie. This was 
a larger dog with a feathery tail, 
given to the Empress by Orlov, her 
first great lover, and the pose is 
taken exactly from a paint¬ 
ing of it lying on a sofa 
by Johann Friedrich 
Grooth. These Meis¬ 
sen models make 
good prices at auction. 

Zemira came later and is 
memorialised in a life-sized 


Imperial Russian Porcelain model 
by Jean Dominique Rachette (also 
known as Iakov Ivanov Rochet) 
that can be seen in the Divan 
Room at the Peterhof. 

The furniture dealer Butchoff 
(established a couple of years 
before Brower, but not on the 
street as long) has a Royal Fur¬ 
niture theme, with Regency to 
Edwardian examples, including 
pieces from Windsor Castle. One 
such is a Gothic Revival pollard- 
oak centre table (Fig 2) that was 
designed by A. W. N. Pugin for 
Morel & Seddon, the partnership 


Fig 4: Chinese scroll stand. 
With Fleurdelys Antiquites 
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Fig 5: Putting out to Sea by 
Boberg. With Ben Elwes 


that refurnished Windsor for 
George IV in the 1820s. Nicholas 
Morel, probably a French refugee, 
had worked for George since 
the 1790s, when he was Prince 
of Wales, and was Upholsterer 
by Royal Appointment. 

Among Morel’s French connec¬ 
tions was Augustus Charles Pugin, 
whose 15-year-old son was taken 
on at lgn a day to ‘design and 
make working drawings for the 
gothic furniture of Windsor 
Castle’. According to the politi¬ 
cian Thomas Grenville, in 1830, 
‘poor Morel was swindled into 
bankruptcy by Seddon’; he died 
the following year. If so, it was 
only fair that Seddon should be 
near-ruined by the non-payment 
of his Windsor bills. 

More recent royal appoint¬ 
ments feature among the British 
1970s jewellery shown by Sandy 
Stanley Jewellery. Gerald Benney 
(1930-2008) was the first British 

Fig 6: Study 
of a Lion at 
Rest, ink 
and wash, 
by Gericault. 

With Stephen 
Ongpin 


craftsman in any discipline to 
hold four Royal Warrants simul¬ 
taneously—from The Queen, 
The Prince of Wales, The Duke 
of Edinburgh and the Queen 
Mother. As his Times obituary 
put it, he was ‘fundamental to 
the survival of domestic silver¬ 
making in Britain’. His robust 
18-carat gold bangle with opals 
is dated 1975, when he had long 
moved beyond early Arts-and- 
Crafts influences to Modernism. 

Based with the furniture dealer 
Patrick Sandberg, Fleurdelys 
Antiquites is one of the street’s 
Oriental specialists. For simple 
elegance, its 18th-century Chin¬ 
ese scroll stand (Fig 4), carved 
from a single piece of hongmu 
wood, could hardly be bettered. 

Sometimes when an established 
fair trumpets numerous new 
participants, one fears that it is 
in trouble and losing previous 
stalwarts. The online London Art 
Week will have plenty of first- 
timers, but they are top-quality 
dealers, not there merely to plug 
gaps. There is a strong contingent 
from the Continent and New 
York, for whom it is an attractive 
gamble without initial shipping 
and rental costs. It amounts to an 
online superstore, whose depart¬ 
ments run from Egyptian antiqui¬ 
ties to Modern British paintings 
by way of medieval sculpture 
and Renaissance Master works. 

Specialists in early Canadian 
fisheries and politics may know 
the name John Bingley Garland, 
but only those familiar with the 
Evelyn Waugh archive at the Uni¬ 
versity of Texas might recognise 


him as a most intriguing artist. 
A member of a dynasty of fish 
merchants based in Poole and 
Newfoundland, where he was first 
Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
he produced idiosyncratic com¬ 
positions made up of cut outs 
from prints, scriptural passages, 
inscriptions and images, decor¬ 
ated with splatters of blood—in 
red ink. Lisbon & Yarker offers 
four that were probably owned 
by Burne-Jones, noting: ‘It is the 
addition of the blood which trans¬ 
forms these eclectic collages 
from the Victorian commonplace 
book to proto-surrealist works 
of extraordinary power (Fig #).’ 


I will return to LAW next week, 
paying particular attention to 
sculpture, but for now point to 
a glorious example of draughts¬ 
manship by Theodore Gericault 
in Stephen Ongpin’s ‘Drawn from 
Nature’ display and a painting 
by Anna Katarina Boberg (1864- 
1935), a Swede who specialised 
in Arctic subjects, with Ben Elwes. 
Gericault’s ink and wash Study 
of a Lion at Rest (Fig 6) meas¬ 
ures 4in by 4%in and Boberg’s 
canvas Putting out to Sea (Fig 5) 
36in by 25VHn. W, 

Next week Praiseworthy 
sculpture 


Pick of the week 

A first-time exhibitor, sculpture dealer Stuart Lochhead, colla¬ 
borates with Georg Laue (London) in presenting The Studiolo 
from Renaissance to Modern’ at London Art Week. A studiolo 
could be described as a collector’s cabinet with comfortable 
chairs—a place to read, contemplate, handle treasures and dis¬ 
cuss with fellow connoisseurs. What a joy. Among the curiosities 
featured is a collection of 17th- to 18th-century turned items. 


















Cathedral saints Christ Church 



Among the 
whispering 
leaves 


Tempted by the Devil, 
hunted by a king and 
aided by angels: Amy Jeffs 
tells the tale of St Frideswide 

Illustration by Amy Jeffs 


T HE Old English name Friduswlp 
(pronounced Frithuswith) evokes 
the sound of wind through leaves. 
It takes us back to the Oxfordshire 
forest in which the saint, with her friends, hid 
to escape marriage to a king. 

According to the Middle English, 14th- 
century South English Legendary, Frideswide 
(the Latin spelling) was born in Oxford, the 
pious daughter of the Mercian king and queen, 
Dida and Safrida. Within months of beginning 
her schooling, she had memorised her psalms, 
wore a hairshirt, ate only herbs and barley 
bread and drank nothing but water. The time 
came when, with 12 companions, her hair was 
sheared and she entered a nunnery. 

Soon, the Devil sought to topple her, trans¬ 
lated here by Eleanor Parker (for her blog, 
A Clerk of Oxford): 

He then appeared, to tempt her, in likeness 
of a man, 

In precious clothes of beaten gold, and 
to speak he then began: 

‘.. .1 am the one you worship; pay heed 
to me now, 

Honour me, and for your service your 
reward will be a crown.’ 

St Frideswide and Oxford 

October 19, 727 Dies (becomes her 
Feast Day) 

February 12,1180 Bones enshrined 
1289 Bones translated (fragments 
of new shrine’s pedestal survive) 

1398 Celebration of Frideswide’s Day 
on October 19 becomes an Oxford¬ 
wide event 

1434 Frideswide made official patron 
of the University of Oxford 
1481 Cult officially sanctioned by the Pope 
1538 Shrine destroyed 


C Within months, she had memorised her psalms, 
wore a hairshirt, ate only herbs and barley 
bread and drank nothing but water j 


The Fiend had there upon his head a crown 
of red gold; 

Another he held out to that maid, if she 
him honour would. 

Away from me, you wicked fiend, with 
your promises!’ 

She signed the cross, and away he flew 
with noise and much distress. 

However, Frideswide would soon have a far 
more persistent suitor. King Algar succeeded 
her father and asked Frideswide for her hand. 
When she rejected him, he sent his messengers 
to find her. They were struck blind and the 
king resolved to seize her himself. 

At the urging of an angel, Frideswide fled 
in the night, taking two companions. Coming 
to the Thames, they found a boat, manned 
by another angel. Down the river they stole 
and Frideswide retreated to a cave in a wood 
near the village of Binsey, where she hid for 
three winters among the whispering leaves. 


When the king learned where she was 
hiding, he hunted her down like a hare, flushed 
her out of the woods and chased her back 
to Oxford. Just before reaching the city gates, 
his horse stumbled and Algar fell, breaking 
his neck. 

As for Frideswide, she is said to have 
founded St Frideswide’s Priory and died on 
October 19, 727. 

In 1180, her remains were transferred into 
a shrine. This shrine was upgraded in the 
late 13th century, before, as were so many 
others, being destroyed in 1538. After that, 
the priory buildings were incorporated into 
Christ Church Cathedral. 

Part of the shrine pedestal was discovered 
in the 19th century—the stone is carved with 
foliage, out of which three female faces peep. 
They could almost be holding their breath, 
hoping they won’t be found. W. 
www. amyjeffshistoria. com 
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Crossword 


We will continue to publish crosswords during the coronavirus lockdown, but 
we are sorry to say that we cannot accept entries for the duration. Enjoy tackling 
the clues in the meantime and stay safe. 


Bridge 


Andrew Robson 


ACROSS 

7 It shows us the way to 
authorise mail (8) 

9 Line on map Casina thus 
bans? (6) 

10 Prevent containers being 
sent back (4) 

11 Manage publicity with 
member of clergy (10) 

12 Drink extremely fashionable 
in Anglican Church? (6) 

14 Robert Louis loses way, ulti¬ 
mately missing service (8) 

15 Restoration of controls gal¬ 
lery chaps finally regret (13) 

17 Conflict after old 

archdeacon initially empties 
kitchen dishes (8) 

19 Unimpaired modern diplo¬ 
macy (6) 

21 Recently engaged compiler 
digesting start of long 
bulletin (10) 

22 Trip to ancient city (4) 

23 It’s a school session — full 
stop! (6) 

24 A letter I composed, being 
able to read and write (8) 


4634 


DOWN 

1 Restaurant owner finally 
invested in gravy thickener 
( 6 ) 

2 Tetchily declare, ‘My card 
is the same as yours!’ (4) 

3 They cast about endlessly, 
securing fodder at last (8) 

4 Engaged person removing 
first note from funds (6) 

5 Happy to accommodate 
little sibling? That’s logical 
( 10 ) 

6 Deploying zeal, hunt for 
fruit with edible kernel (8) 

8 Tearing up lane, meet tramp 
of moody disposition (13) 

13 Closeness of brute crossing 
river on vessel (10) 

15 Person writing critique 
about TV watcher (8) 

16 Move abroad, finally settling 
in Arab territory (8) 

18 Woman digesting inform¬ 
ation schedule (6) 

20 European nobleman 
unknown in Kent, for 
example (6) 

22 Sour confection associated 
with Bakewell? (4) 


W HEN a contract seems all- 
too-easy, one’s eye can 
drift off the ball. One small slip, 
twixt cup and lip, was all it took 
on our first deal from the 44th 
World Team Championships in 
Wuhan, China (pre-coronavirus). 

Dealer West 
North-South Vulnerable 

4 98 
^ 93 
4 AK 
* AJ87543 

N 4 Q753 

W+E ? J108765 

o ♦ 82 

* 4 io 

4 AKJ10642 

4 Q74 
4 92 

South West North East 
14 2 4 Pass 

44(1) End 

(1) The danger of going slowly is 
that East-West may get together 
and find a profitable sacrifice. 
Indeed, at the other table, South 
bid only Two Spades, whereupon 
West made a take-out double, 
enabling East to bid on to Five 
Hearts over Four Spades, only 
one down (doubled). 

West cashed the Ace of Hearts 
and tried a hopeful King. Declarer 
ruffed and cashed the Ace of 
Spades. When West discarded, 
declarer knew he had one Spade 
loser whether or not he finessed, 
so could not see the point of 
bothering to cross to dummy. He 
banged out King and Knave of 
Spades—fatal. 

East won the Queen of Spades 
and switched to a Diamond (a Club 
would have done equally well). 
Declarer won dummy’s King of 
Diamonds but, locked in dummy, 
could do no better than play Ace 
of Clubs and lose a Club. On this 
second Club, East discarded his 
remaining Diamond so that, after 
winning the Club, West could 
give his partner a Diamond ruff. 
An embarrassing one down. 

After discovering the four-nil 
Spade split, declarer should have 
crossed to dummy in a minor, 
finessed the Knave of Spades, 
cashed the King, and announce, 
‘I’ll give you a Spade and a Club.’ 
Ten tricks and game made. 

On our second Wuhan deal, 
declarer omitted a small extra 
chance and floundered in this slam. 

West led the Queen of Spades, 
declarer withholding dummy’s King 


Dealer North 
East-West Vulnerable 

4 K75 
*PJ109 
4 KJ107 
4 AJ9 

v 4 A86432 

w* E r ° 64 

c ♦ Q 

* 4 Q52 

4 - 

AK8752 
4 A643 
4 K103 


South 

West 

North 

East 



14(1) 

1 4 

2 V 

3 4(2) 

44 

Pass 

6* 

End 




(1) Playing Strong Notrump. 

(2) Pre-emptive. 

and ruffing. He cashed the Ace- 
King of Hearts (the odds play in the 
suit) and was disappointed to see 
West discard (a Spade). At trick four, 
he exited with athird Heart, knowing 
whatever East led would help him. 

East switched to athe Queen of 
Diamonds (best) and declarer won, 
cashed Diamonds and faced the 
decision as to which opponent to 
play for the Queen of Clubs. It was 
rather a guess and, correctly 
deducing the opposing shapes, 
West with four Clubs and East 
with three, he played West for the 
Queen, cashing the King and 
leading to the Knave. One down. 

There’s no particular reason for 
declarer to guess Hearts correctly. 
But after cashing the Ace-King and 
before giving East the Queen, why 
not cash the Ace of Diamonds? 
When East’s Queen falls, you can 
run the Diamonds (or not) and exit 
with the third Heart. East wins, but 
has no good play. If he leads a Spade, 
dummy’s King is promoted; a Club 
resolves your guess. Slam made. 

If nothing happens on the Ace 
of Diamonds, you should probably 
finesse the Knave, hoping West 
holds the Queen. If successful, 
you can remove East’s Diamonds 
before throwing him in with the 
Queen of Hearts. 

There were four concurrent 
events in Wuhan: the Bermuda 
Bowl (Open—with your humble 
narrator), the Venice Cup (Women), 
the d’Orsi Trophy (Seniors— 
currently over 63, soon-to-be over 
65) and Mixed (male and female 
in partnership at both tables). In 
all four, England finished in the 
top eight (out of 25) to qualify for 
the quarter-finals. Only the US 
(who field two teams) and host- 
nation China also achieved this. 


CASINA 



SOLUTION TO 4633 

ACROSS: 2, Toffee apple; 7, Nimbi; 8, Outspread; 10, Northern; 11, Addressee; 12, Poetry; 
15, Not a patch on them; 20, Dollar; 21, Hexahedra; 23, Grand mal; 24, Aggresses; 

25, Extra; 26, Tea strainer. 

DOWN: 1, Emergent; 2, Tightrope; 3, Flora; 4, Ensure; 5, Perish; 6, Leaves; 7, Ninepins; 

9, Undercharge; 13, Encounter; 14, Umbrella; 16, Helpmate; 17, League; 18, Madras; 

19, Lessor; 22, Arson. 


4 - 

^AK42 
4 J109653 
4 KQ6 


4 QJ109 
*3 

4 9852 
4 8764 
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the directory 

COUNTRY LIFE classified advertising guide*' 


To advertise in the 
classified section 
please call 07946 552 910 

email: sophie.bailey@ti-media.com 


Property Directory 


Architectural & Restoration Antiques 


STATOBS 

FKDAl COTTAGES TO COUNTST ESTATES 


BARNET 

020 8449 3383 

RADLETT 

01923 604321 

TOTTERIDGE 

020 8445 3694 

HADLEY WOOD 

020 0440 9797 

BROCKMANS PARK 

01707 &S1144 

PREMIER LETTINGS 

020 8441 9796 

NEW HOMES SHOWCASE 

020 8441 9555 


www.statons.eam mi' 



TYE Architects 


Nationwide Services 
Adding value to your Property and Land 
Free consultation 
t: 01525 406677 
e: info@tyearchitects.com 
w: www.tyearchitects.com 


Domestic Staffing Services 

PRIVATE CHAUFFEUR / DRIVER = 

Retired police officer offers private chauffeuring/ 
security driving in your own vehicle. 

You relax or work, I drive! References of the 
highest order available. Shotgun certificate holder. 
All areas covered. Rolls-Royce & Bentley trained. 
Very well presented, non-smoker. 

Flat rate across the board including evenings 
& weekends. 

Contact Michael Oldham Tel: 07971028325 
Email: michaeloldham61@gmail.com 


COUNTRY LIFE 

Circulation: 41,314 
Brand Reach: 482k 

To advertise in the Classified section 
please call 01252 555316 or email 
sophie.bailey@ti-media.com 





Ian Norrington specialises in beautifully handcrafted 
seal engraved signet rings and engraved cufflinks. 
He is a Liveryman of the prestigious 
Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths. 

A detailed colour brochure with prices is available 
on request. A15% reader discount is available. 



2/18 Waterden Road, 
Guildford, Surrey GUI 2AY 

01483 440 202 
www.ian-norrington.com 
sales@ian-norrington.com 



Please mention Country Life when replying to adverts. 
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Dream House 



Pullman Editions Ltd Over 100 designs to choose from! 

94 Pimlico Road 

Chelsea, London SW1W 8PL 

Tel: +44 (0)20 7730 0547 

All images and text copyright © Pullman Editions Ltd. 2020 


View and buy online at www.pullmaneditions.com 


• WANTED• 

for Heroic Cast Yorkshire Georgian tewnhouve restoration. 


Early and unusual lighting. Gas, oil or electric. Wall mounted Of ceiling 
fsw picture for example), early light switches 

Georgian sash windows x S, Anything unusual or attractive is a plus. Height 64. width 38. 
H48 W42. H36 W36. 2 X H40 W4& Appro* OK. 

3 x Georgian/Regency/ William W marble fire surrounds. Bulheyes etc. 

Daws and George Minter reclining chairs. Reiss of Dublin campaign chest. HiEl St Milbrd. 
Edward Argles. J.W Allen items etc. Signed patented interesting furniture Georgian, Regency, 

William 1Y maybe Victorian, 

Georgian over door pediments x 4. Columns, corbels, characterful doors, carved marble items 
or arty quirky and unusual architectural features. 

Human skull, prefer with jaw and cranium intact. 

Georgian or early Victorian internal lanterns or globes, Good repros. eg Jamb, considered. 

Approx 200 m2 wide reclaimed floor boards. Pine OK. oak is better 

Victorian canopy shower bath. Highly decorated Victorian toilet pan/ wash basin. 
Ornate cistern and seat brackets. 

Private buyer; oat a dealer 
vfntagejewelIevyig>yahoo.co.uk or Id 07958 333442. 
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Financial & Legal 





Auction Finance 
Bridging Finance 

Property Development 
Funding 

0203 771 7870 

0203 771 7871 




Gardens & Outdoors 



gg CheekyMonkey 

TREE HOUSES 


Bespoke design & build treehouses, playhouses 
and elevated platforms. 

Commercial & International commissions welcomed 


e* 




> 


TEL: +44 (0)1403 732452 

www. cheekymonkey treehouses .co.uk 


Gardens & Outdoors 


CLIM ATISED 
COATINGS 

BEFORE AFTER 



Climatised Coatings are a superb range of external wall coatings that are tough, 
flexible, durable and weatherproof 

•High build breathing coating suitable for all types of external walls 
• All latest colourings available 
•Nationwide service with over 20 years experience 
• Guaranteed not to flake, peel or chip for 10 years 
• Not affected by acid rain or salt laden atmosphere. 

This resurfacing is applied by high pressure spray by our own fully trained staff. 
All our work is done by our highly trained personnel, to an exceptionally high 
standard of detail, rarely seen these days. 

TELEPHONE 01244 378 488 FOR A QUOTE OR VISIT 
www.climatisedcoatings.co.uk 



Fast installation 


Unique hidden 
ifolded pit 


Safety for pets 

and children 


The most complete One-piece pooll 


www.starlinepools.co.uk 

TeL 0845 604 5534 



Indoor and outdoor 
pool consultants 


March House, Charlton Down, 
Tefbury, Glous GL8 8TZ 


T 01666 840065 
MB 07973 525318 


$a xto n@poob rch i tec lu re. co, uk 
www.poolarchitecture.co.uk 
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Andrew Crace 


High Quality Traditional, Contemporary and Bespoke Interior and Garden Furniture 


Genuine British Products. Crafted and made in the UK 


SI3 


Made from hardwood Iroko or Oak 


32 Bourne Lane, Much Hadham, Hertfordshire SG10 6ER, UK. Tel 01279 842685 www.andrewcrace.com 
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Holiday Homes 


Interiors 



5-7 ensuite bedrooms. 4 reception rooms. 
Outdoor pool & tennis court. Snooker room. 
Mature gardens & estate attended. 

Situated in a desirable village with shops and restaurants. 
London Marlyebone 35 mins on train. 

Station 10 mins from house. 

www.longcrendonmanor.co.uk 
T: 07789930975 E: tim.soar@longcrendonmanor.co.uk 





Order your free fabric samples at 

thefootstoolworkshop.co.uk 




01443 831 981 


Beautiful. Practical. Customisable. 


Interiors 



StevensonS 

Decorative Plasterwork 

Tel. 01603 400824 
wvmstevensonsofnorwich.com 


HANGMAN 


Picture Hanging 
and Private Curation 


Peter Haslam Fox 
www.hang-man.co.uk 
Tel: 07970 576 410 


TOSCA & WILLOUGHBY 

ONLY WOODEN LOO SEATS 
ONLY THE BEST 


Tosca & Willoughby 
Home Farm 
Aston Rowant 
0X49 5ST 
01844 353477 
sales@looseats.com 
(O) @toscaandwilloughby 
www.looseats.com 




*4 
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Fine Tapestries - Handwoven, Jacquard, Antique & Custom 
www.hinesofoxford.com +44 (0)1865 741144 
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Luxury Life 


Mpnq^ (house 

Antiques 6<|ewel!ery 



www.markparkhouse.co.uk 
106 High Street, Barnstaple, Devon, EX311HP 
Tel. 01271 374504 


Luxury Life 

i • WANTED* 

VINTAGE WRISTWATCHES 


Omega Seamasters and pre-1980s Omegas in general. 

IWC and Jaeger LeCoultres, all styles. Looking for Reversos. American market filled 
and 14k pieces possibly at the right price. 

Breitling Top Times, Daytonas and 806 Navitimers. 

Pre-1960s Rolex models, with a focus in pre-war tanks, tonneaus etc. 

Gold or silver/steel. Also World War I Rolex 13 lignes etc. Princes. 



Longines, Tudors and Zeniths, pre-1970. Even basic steel models in nice condition. 

All the quirky oddities like Harwoods, Autorists, Wig Wag, Rolls etc, and World War I 
hunter and semi-hunter wristwatches. 

Early, pre-war ladies’ watches also wanted by Rolex, Jaeger LeCoultre etc. Prefer 
1920s/30s deco styles, but early doughnuts also considered. 

Yorkshire based, but often in London and can easily collect nationwide. 

Private buyer; not a dealer. 

vintagejewellery@yahoo.co.uk or tel 07958 333442. 


JOHN LLOYD MORGAN 

P R I VAT E JEWELLER 



www.johnlloydmorgan.com 

020 7828 6011 / 07711 335 799 

f 0 



Security Situations Wanted 


—_ 

ferula 

houseguards 

Residential security guards 
specialising in country homes, manors, 
farms and estates. 

Empty commercial properties 
also covered. We remain in constant 
contact with our guards whilst 
they reside on site at your property in a 
self contained vehicle. 

enquiries@houseguards.co.uk 
5§0 01547 560022 


VERSATILE COUPLE 
SEEKING FARMING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Professional and dynamic 
team planning to build a 
resilient business are 
seeking a tenancy or 
joint-venture farming 
partnership in Norfolk 

Please contact 

farm@igrower.co.uk 
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Spectator 



Lucy Baring 


It’s all about the birds 


T HE family call me slap¬ 
dash. I mean, they actually 
call me that, as in Hello 
Slapdash. Unfortunately, episodes 
such as Hair Soup—I got bored 
stripping the sorrel leaves and 
thought, mistakenly, that the 
blender would deal with the stalks 
—have cemented the nickname. 

Hair soup and pork-loin fruit 
salad are among recent cooking 
lows. The pork dish, dreamt up by 
Zam to accompany his fermenting 
sauerkraut, was an inedible 
combination of sweet potatoes, 
cranberries and apple juice. He 
maintained that it was tasty. Per¬ 
haps, as one man’s sauerkraut 
is another woman’s foul-smelling 
pot with an ill-fitting lid seal that 
gets in the way near the kitchen 
taps, it’s all about perception. 

Zam has got the binoculars out 
to check if a mistle or song thrush 
is nesting in the yew tree. The mag¬ 
pies are out of control. Beautiful 
empty nests are thrown to the 
ground near the hazel. A mature 
blackbird has just knocked itself 


out on the kitchen window. ‘If we 
drew a pie chart of our lockdown 
conversations,’ one of the children 
sighs, ‘it would be 80% birds, 
19% Covid rules and 1% “other”.’ 
Zam is in vehement disagreement: 
‘But we don’t talk about birds 
nearly enough.’ ‘Birds are all we 
ever talk about,’ she repeats before 
wandering out of the room. 

I am not one to bring up birds, 
apart from recording the one that 
drives me nuts at 4am. A great tit 
persistently monotone in the dawn 
chorus, like a car alarm: beep beep 
beep... beep beep... beep, beep, 
beep. It’s a sleep killer. However, 
two of the family have cornered 
this conversational market and 
barely notice if we divert onto 
Covid rules or ‘other’. These 
debates are soon interrupted by: 
‘Look, the nuthatch is back.’ 

Within birds, there is the sub¬ 
section of chickens, which were 
fluffy chicks when all this began, 
but are now adolescents with huge 
feet that wander into the kitchen. 
One woman’s carefully nurtured 


sweet peas is another chicken’s 
dust bowl and relations are dete¬ 
riorating. The mother has gone 
broody again so we have (much) 
discussion about getting eggs off 
neighbours, but few of them have 
cockerels. We think we have quite 
a lot of cockerels, but we’re not 
sure. We discuss it—at length. 

i One woman’s 
carefully nurtured 
sweet peas is 
another chicken’s 
dust bowl } 

‘But we talk about scrubs and 
masks all the time,’ says Zam, 
in an unfair allusion to the couple 
of days I spent sewing. I tried very 
hard, but the prototype mask 
has elements of slapdashery. It is, 
however, the only one that fits 
Zam. We know this is because of 
the Covid beard, but he says he’s 


got bendy ears. Either way, elastic 
pings off all subsequent masks. 

In ‘other’, we put wine, Alf’s hair, 
dragonflies and food. Will shows 
me a recipe in which a turkey is 
cooked with a brick of cheddar and 
new potatoes inside, then coated 
with the American equivalent of 
cheesy Wotsits. We are digesting 
one person’s idea of a good meal 
when he says: ‘That’s the fifth 
magpie sitting in the yew tree.’ 

In our first socially distanced 
encounter, some neighbours come 
to look at dragonflies. Zam and his 
friend patrol the pond with nets, 
trying to distinguish between an 
azure and common blue, as the 
rest of us discuss pie charts. Their 
son says theirs would also be 
80% birds. And your other 20%? 
‘Moths,’ he replies glumly. 

The man with the net stops mid¬ 
swoop and cocks his ear. ‘Good 
heavens,’ he says excitedly, ‘that 
was a Cetti’s warbler. Now that 
really is interesting.’ 

Next week Joe Gibbs 


TOTTERING-BY-GENTLY By Annie Tempest Visit Tottering-By-Gently on our website: www.countrylife.co.uk/tottering 
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1 JaBTIN( ’TKVIK Con JNTUt^ 
- Fuknitiime - 


Specialist makers of bespoke period architectural 
joinery and furniture from a wide range of prominent 
design eras 


For further information or to request a brochure 
www.distinctivecountryfurniture.co.uk 
01935 825800 


Panelling • Doors • Staircases • Bookcases 
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